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MADAM, | 


THE antiquity, ts had of the 
House of PERCY, are subjefts for those who baue 
the honor of its patronage. 

My bumble efforts, may have little effeft on 
establiched habits : my feeble voice may not be 
beard, among the loud and general clamors of 
lucrative interests. But the dignified example 
of your. Grace: the assurance, that you dis- 
encumber yourself of princely distinftions ; neglecł 
the Splendor of courts, and the solicitations of plea- 
sure; that you render the superintendence,"and 
even the instruction of your children, daily and 
assiduous : tbese truths will be 
received with respect, as well as astonishment ; 
they will suspend the band of cruelty lacerating 
belpless innocence ; and may effect a change in 
the discipline, of youth, mann 
wish bumanity. 


Tbis 


wack 


hs ET DEDICATION. 5 


®' . This is my only object. M) employment, 

though sometimes laborious, I can always render 

honorable - and pleasing, by the manner of dis- 

zing it; and the fruits of it will content the 

fem years that remain to me, which T feel in 

every succeeding moment becoming less suscepti- 

de of ambition, and yielding to the. attraftions 
ef retirement and repase. 
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RAN is er 1 . 
| our'Grace's most obedient 
| and most humble Servant, 


Rune, ure, 3 e e 
Greet Ele. DAVID WILLIAMS. 
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e of the Society, 1 5 _ 


| 5 on the} joint autho- * 3 : 
Fo of regen morality, and law ang > l ee . 

ed, papers « or lectures may be obtain- . 
all these 2 L have,” DE 


#4 * . *. * 
1 5. 2 pe 
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tte inclination of my mind, and the nature 

and extent of my 
nit of it.— Until the assistances hoped for be 
obtained, the Society has professed itself 
content with the information which ys ex- 


devoted to the composition of such papers; 


„would not ad- 


perience or enquities '"mayFfurnish, - 


Various circumstances, immaterial to the 


Society, have fixed my attention on the sub- 


jet of Education. But that variety has 


been unfavourable to system. Events 
which have wholly displaced me; and ren- 


dered necessary I should frequently change 


my mode of life: interrupted my plans, and 
in many cases deprived me of the important 
information which may be obtained from 
connecting circumstances in che incidents 


x of education. For instance, there is a 3 
general mode of treatment suited to in- 
fancy, to youth, and to that period, deno- 


minated years of discretion. A Governor 


er Preceptor may be qualified by he wien 


and experience, to improve his Pupil in 


either; ; yet, be unable to conduct him 


"through all these periods. L have tried wy 
. sometimes my patience, on al. 
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most every possible period between the age 
of five, and that of five and forty ;.and. I 
have had it in my power to, connect many 
of the periods: but never an opportunity, 
that suited my taste, to form a youth from 
infancy to the general period of liberty and 
independence. I need not apprise the So- 
ciety of this circumstance; to many of which 
are known, not only the general incidents of 
my life, but the particular transactions to 
which I think myself at liberty to allude, 
They may therefore distinguish the in- 
formation I have rollected from experience, 
and the co L. hazard on the various 
incidents which. ak cone DEF | 
life with another. | 
his experienge, imperkel} as it may 
be deemed, induced me to prefer the 


8 subject of Education; a8 that into which | 
A I could best trace the great and general 
; principles of morality ;---the objects of the 
Society. Other enquirers may haye been 

happy in the satisfaction of deriying first 
principles from the operations of their 

own. 23 or they may have 

of 
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had infiuenes or 


er Which they 
— . — 
ned by habit or by —— 
Seer 
3 n 
. ok EN oft f „ 
eee mn 
leading of that mighty — it 
"cate sources Muren life, and 
either N most exquisite EW 
fruit! easures : or by. bw e 
nent pl te, and destroys its migumter- 
lays it was pm par Society 
at intention to treat not pradti- 
stood, for 1 — ves that 
8 0 in my -opinion j r 
be serviceable to a the Processes 
may CERES 
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employment; it may not seem extraordi-. 


A 


nurn. 
1 but in the intervals. of better 


nary to declare, I have exercised the facul- 


ties of my mind in a few months orf the 


dispositions of a Pupil, more than on all 


the matter I have ever committed to paper. 


Io oſſer doctrines or maxims in detail, 
would cost me only 


if drew them from my own. mind, they 


would still be to be found in books; for it 


be in my power to produce hew 
— 2. is dane might not be able 
to effect any material variations in those 
which have received the sanction of ages: 
But in relating the incidents of a moral and 


hical employment; circnmgtances 
— —bew wen information as wel 


as entertainment. aft nn 


Not bein inclined et Wente n the wri- 
ters — on. Education, by pre- 


zuming to form detached observations into 
a system; and being aware the love of b 
tem is $0 prevalent, that the most abclirate 


revue experienes would not be 3 | 


the trouble of transoribs, 
ing; for they are to be found in books: or 
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* iN Thad ds Wahi Si 
. ness, with those which Rousseau had collected 
_ hi Plutarch, Montaigne, Locke, or from 
1 the rapid operations of a penetrating genius 
A 5 BY . \ on the tot Nd that ame ep . occurred 
ton... r 
. es 14 need not here inform you, I have many 
novel on r — and out 
1 of nature; and the effect of the whole is 
|  perplexity' and distress to the reader who” 
would reduce it to practice. For the ob- 
= servutions and directions intended to assist a 
reform; are few, obscure, and general: while 
ae satires on prevailing customs are nume- 
iy rous, pointed and obvious. This has the 
=_ - — a inah's path within 
and briars; and the perplexity and pain 
of every step over-balance any advantage 
| | that can arise from it. If Rousseau had tried 
the maxims of ancient wisdom he recom - 
mendls, in the actual education of youth, his 
eee ec . eee 


* 


| would have discerned the causes of errors, 
to correct not to punish them; and he would 
have described mistaken parents, e 
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mental novels which have since obtained 


7 TRUTH.” 
"acre ante but less entertainment: b 


or tutors, without that glowing anger, and 
that corrosive severity, whieh offend his rea- 
ders, yet rivet their attention. 

In the wor ks of Rousseau, a enten 


directions are borrowed; the satire and in- 


vective original. The reader may therefore 


perceive, immediately on offering a. maxim 8 
or lesson, he discovers a species of impati- 27 
ence incident to incompetent masters'; and 


plunges with vindictive rage into a laby- 
rinth of common errors and abuses, which 
have little relation to the subject. With 
these imperfections, he is highly distin- 
guished in modern ages, among those who- 
have the arcana of antiquity ; and 
glanced at the paths of nature in the for- 
mation of the human mind. All the senti- 


popularity by propoeing modes of acom- 
modation between reason and absurdity, 


truth and falshood; have derived their me- 


nit wh” n his ae which the! authors | 
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attention ion to any order but hat of tune * 


will not enumerate those which have been 
fully aubmitted to your attention: 
Scruples from the: laws of etiquetts and 
| politeness-were-embantassings sometimes r- 
diculous; and no person in my family di- 
verted himself more with them, than the 
youth I have frequently: alluded to, O Was 
destined for a military life: ite ORE e 
On his first arrival: among us, he nens 
ly disconcerted my plan- He Was some 
ears older than his companions, and had 
all the talents for narrative and tittle tattie 
which are a. by an early introduction 
into fashionable life. He had also the insin- 
cerity and disposition to falshood, which'arg* 
attendants. 1 waited for wer 
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nurn. 
| lade tho ubjodt—1 cannot chereforegie 
mall its effect. -- J ny 


R 
chat his parents had an obstruction to their 
marriage, in à near relation, whom they re- 
moved by poison. He described their pro- 
. wes: ctrths: 
death of the sufferer. 

rr 


collefiion and thought: my first intention 


was to send home the youth, ee 


the connection with the family, which my 
institution required: and if false, the boy 
seemed Ae er all nde 
medy. 

This is r 
the mind out of its judgment: and often in- 
parents, to have recourse to absurd and in- 
human resolutions. I requested an inter- 
view with the father, but I cauld not enter 


5 on the business; and politeness pretended 


some excuse for my behaviour on the sup- 
mand was ill. The byuginees;was: 


nurn. 85 "Wi 


not to 3 and my heart | 


sickened at the thought of conversing with: 
the mother, though my eee 
into u bllief of dns wise, 

These was an Gd lady in Ai en 


had talents of the first order; but she bad 


extinguished her passions e Ne 
ty years acquaintance at court. 1 
Talents without virtue are, ee of 


meer discretion, better than virtue without 


talents. I determined on confiding in the 
old lady; who, with all the apathy given by 
long habits of fashionable life, was surpriaed 


into momentary horror: but soon recollect- 
ing herself, she sald, we will send for the 
boy; and you must not leave me till he 


« comes: for 1 cannot bear the subject on my | 


mind. He was soon with us: and observing 


the qe e that we might _— dis- 


connbruitibds is: M e nant 


b * The manner "IT he 


ed relation, would have shaketr PAN Fob 4 


of a praftised offender: He was at once dis+ 


per disposition to receive the impression to 
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bring the culprits together, in order to dis- 
solve their attachment, and to give him a 
strong disgust of falsehood. A slight stra- 


the first who: informed her of che ru- 


mor. He seemed so agitated with 
chat I drem near him; lest he 
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ent them. He! related che times, coca 
e ns; and places, in which she had poison 


ed his mind: with an eloquence so prompt, 

so rude, and impetuous, chat ĩt could not be 8 

truth! N. [192 998 Denn ein HAST Il 

2 In moral cases, 1 

btained} agaitist wiciou 

tory is generally certain. | 

the care of his early years; and 

parenti Wers 
5 | Iys | 
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expla- 
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It nad che effect, on che youth,/of-what | 
the methodists deriominate conversion: he £7 


paxedFomoneatremstoanother; andwonme 
Ut | mon | 


a 


Wi 6 


_ (guage, ee APP besen 
truth; on which only we have certain depen- 


5 ance; and to check the improvements of his 


maus studies being directed principally to mi- 
his printiples and views, in which the credit 


veracity, that the maxim? All advantages are. 
d do be taken in war, appeared vicious and 
profligate in the ame, 


* TRUTH, * 


e before he would keln ing 
the liberties with common phrases and lan- 


„ rere og ben ibn ig; 
ee e ee eee eee brought 
ink into that moderate temper respecting 


dance. The change effected by the event, 
though greatly to the advantage of his heart, 
was thought at home to injure his appear- 


talents in captivating. Some little discussi- 
ons took place, similar to those I have related 
under the article Politeness. His | father's 
house being the resort of military men, and and 


„ 2 nne 8 Kr 


litary subjects; a contention arose between 


of my moral operations, and of the general 
Lern ae eee eee 
3 and sometimes Sacrifice. 
So much industry had been employed,;even 
"by Himself, to cultivate a sense of honor and 
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it maintained; not only in the conversation of 


his father's friends; but in the conduct of all 


the celebrated generals, on whom history had 


conferred the most splendid immortality.— 
I saw it, occupied and distressed his mind; 
and 1 indulged him in frequent opportuni- | 


ties of making it the subject of our conver- 
sation. Here the Society will perceive,/ that 
lectures on these subjects cannot he addressed 
to children. The subtile difficulties of moral 
philosophy occurred early in the education 
of this youth: and it was necessary to solve 


them, not hy the common methods of disqui- 


sition, but by measures intelligible to che 
pupil. He was then learning Greek; in 


| hich he proceeded slowly: though the me- 
2 attended him had considerable ad- 


önnen e A BIN 
In the pleasing and instructive dialogue of 
1 and Cyrus, Book i, the son asl 
ths father * 8 nag 
tue N | : * van 


dress in stimulating industry I recollected a 
beautiful passage in Xenophon on the sub- 


lit. A eee 


* | nur. 

: . 8 Truly, child, ald 
E | 7 Cambyses;” this is not a contemptible or tri- 
1 ling business. But qu must know, the man 


& is to execute it, must be expert in stra- 
5 tugems; crafty, deceitful, a dissembler, a 
e mlef and a rubber and he mut tale ad- 
w vantage of his enemy by all means, andi in 

l methods“ Cyrus, smiling exclaimed, 
O upiter ! What a man, my father; you 
, Imut he V Such a one, child, said he, 
0 48 may yet have the strictest regard to law 
and justice Vhy then, aid Cyrus, -wie 
f ve were boys or youths, did cu teach us 
1 © the contrary r Aud s we do still, Said 
=... Pam orig: noe 5 

. Dag Poo cur —ů— —— 
ed d great umben of mischienont arts? 
EN  _ -OCNori, cathertioge? ee 11h 1nd 
oo. > Ixmuoetfolwka ay a learn the 

ene of the bow, and to throw the javeliri? 
e hat end have von deurnt to decebe 
wild boars with trenches and toils ; or stags 
eich eins and 8nares?” What is the rea- 
RR. and 


bels, yous do not pat yourgef on an even 
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if it be of cuse to understand how tone 


Kr A wet NUT e eK 


Nor, did we Cn, 1 think, allow you 


© to shoot with a ho, pl Et ne | 
men? Welymght'you, to.ghook or-tbrqw - 
© at a mark, that qο]. niight-:not-dd.mys- 


chief to vaim friends: and, when: called 
to war, von might be able to take ur 


aim at men We intructed vou in ar- 


: tifice und deoelt, and he be prumpt irt tak- 
ing advantage nut of en, hut of heasts; 


that you ig hit nbt hurt yum friencis und 


in case of Mar, might rietbeſungrattiged = 
lt seems to me, therefore; said Cyrus 


good, and how to do them harm, We 


3 


len, UM. e IERCY * 


, 


advantages against wild beasts noni how 
« ever L vas discovered iatendidg to degelys 
men IL fund wyself wn 


n bl: Deb LATTE TINY PAN 1 e ol 31 * : 3 
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in the means of Mön lit ce t F 


bau beam insteuediin! the anger ple 


WE: rern = 
ebnete Biss. Aale wür 
4 e Sage il 27 inen, its 9389 a7 
| NV ichilch said Cambyses . in 1 forte 
Age it 10 bid chere was u Certaihh tencher 
© of youth'x who in the maniter: you desire, 
eight chte vouth to deal justly and-unjust- 
«ly to be faithful und ro be perfidtiousß 40 
ve and not to dereive; o speak tem 
« ndfglehood;'to take advantages and not 
« totake them. He distinguished thethings 
vi be practissd tawards friends, and these 
exo be praftized towards enemies z, and 
Eprocesding further; he taught it wasjust 
ceto decelve friends, if done ſor their advan- 
64age. That. instructor exerrised the youth 

ther /in dhe practice of right 
und wrong; us the Greeksuneach; deceit 
„and valpurrig wtestling. Some, therefore, 
«- having u natural dispœition $odeceivey and 
 +particularlyzto; take | advantages for their 
+ owe profiecand: interest; did not refrain 
« from artful practices dm their friends. On 
this abcountial deufte was issued, Which is 
now in drce amg a1s2-to deaoh youth 
_ 3'6implyamwd: directly, as as we teach our 5 
pants in their Behaviour n 
w . ith, 
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e truth, not to, deceive, not to steal, nx 
IE 1 
eee i 
* what is Jawtul with respect to enemies, 
* may ye done dec For it does not seem 
« probable, that being educated together, 
« with, an aſſection and xeverence for each 
« other, they! dne i as become * 
« and savage citizens. 2 
Xenophon's admirable manner of opening 
the subject, fixed the attention of my pu J 
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taught in rules without exceptions ; and 
the conduct of life is often actuated by ex- 
ceptions au to the dr m of fr. 


. 
tue ; 
' by . Y 1 * * 
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To minds hardened by repeated-impres- 
sions of reproach, the hesitations and scru- 
Ples of integrity are ludicrous: to young per- 
r 
 tivated, they are interesting and distressing. 


I do not recollect a F of education 50 


difficult 
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difficult as that which lay before me when 
my pupil objeRed to che military profeazion, 


for which he wWas destined by his parents; 


because he imagined: the duties of it ineon- 
istent with the. truth and integrity he had 
been at pains to cultivate. His father was 
inclined to treat the subject in the usual 
manner. He had no objection to my in 


the best arguments which oocurred: but he 


signified to his Son and to me, his interest 
was directed into that line in a manner not 
to be diyerted-; that the objectioris would 
wide e ee ee to maturity, 


with patiende the event 2 — on 


children; but che ignoranoe or folly af pa- 


"lcd my are ae den en ne. 
to break the crucible When the glisgo- 


Wen The errors of youth are 
ca. softened - 


. Wen 


softened by dngrebes and nder, thts . 
ture folly of opulent nee; and the ob- 
stinate pride of superior rank, have no cir. 
cumstance, but regard to interest to check 
bags indignation and disgust they excite. 

The proceedings in the young nian's fa- 
mily, respecting the difficulty” under co. 
dieration, were 50 absurd and injurious: and 
my representations on the subject received 
in a manner so unbecoming the relation 1 
bore to it, at least in my imagination 3 that 
] requested he might ee ü ord. 
tary school, where I supposed questions of 
that nature were seldom introduced.” The 
request was pronounced an inst. That 
small spark, blown up by pride, might Have 
"had disagreeable pry — if the young 
man had not been disgu sted at being called 
a Puritan, a Quaker, poetry Armory 
ples which were the natural effects of mea- 
sures lately taken in his education. His at- 
tachment to me made the family dissemble 
its resentiment: and the subject was dropped 
2 in dur inen ieee W4001 ificant 

for farther attention. Vi” nt) Ag gt 
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he ther he « at red on the enga | nt | ith 
2 Sound or wounded” mind, was u Het 
1 it would be in an intended Rind 
jury. e natd in bt ff 03 HD 
opinion was asker ; ora difficulty oe ved. in 
dient. The learned languages, in any mode 
of teaching them, are heavy burthens on 
modern edludatioi i und the nęctssity lf a0. 
quiring them, will euer be a diaad antage 
present difficultyn 
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lebrated treatise on the rights of a and 
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e e ths een nations the Tres 
tize bi ie Rich of Wat and Peade is ex, 


nt at e ee ene Fe h 
e bee wach ypmtionas! the! e! 
se Doch, on tine ee, nn 
Potter of Bowereigns, and the. Offences au- 
thorizing Tlostilities. These produced na 
effoR bat on his aoquaintunde —— 
lungunge, which he Dbeerwed to be: 
n e dene We. compare 
style, in a manner det h. he rd n 
mixed uh): And iI wanton; it as n hint 
phate WP chan 
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duced. under 72 5 Belles Letres;, and 
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an end toit; furnished circumstances of. on- 
versation * argument: N 
Rousseaus peremptory) irzunction, not to 
young. people.— The plan of 

education Rousseah has adopted, is a silent 

mode of reaoning., It differs from that, in 
| common use, 28. argument from a Sermon. 
The general method of reaoning with chil- 
dren ig; 10 utter arbitrary laws, which. 1 
are to. cher 3d approve; though beyond 
their. lings, or .digagreean 


reason 


youth exercixing faculties as 
ell, as limbs : Dam Crug allow for inex- 
in the, use of the 


F the latter, Inumaterial 
as, the re under consideration 1 
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nored with the fashionable satire of. ladies 
and gentlemen; who looked down on us with 
compassion ; not so much from runk as su- 
information and knowledge of the 
world. 1 did not fail to point out that com 
e ne fn e 

whose understandings atid 


bat aries inn ble” of extimating. 


I meant to stimulate his and u 
no pain from our tr 1 did it in 
to avoid 'reseritrrient, or the. pro- 


duRtion of harsh Passier. Whether 1 sug- 
Per not: it is proper Len 

to you the method of cultivating 1 useful 
I without cherizhing' the Surround = 
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F ber bank indebied' W incidieith 
re Amie edge nmol 
of purposes, I might never have obtained © 
a-ttled plan Sb 303 | bf ene 
"Wk 1 805 day” evering, we OH caſed ans 
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oasly intended it; and found it uns ully en- 
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ber: and that you will not fight the King's .. 
# enemies, FUN „ qa wild we dess 


Turn. 


gaged"in conversation. The presence of a 
dignified clergyman had suspended cards; 
and the company veemed amiised into patience 
by an elderly officer, who was fighting oper 
his battles'again. '=Our ap checked 
his military operations: to prove his talents 
for pufzults better gulted to the dignity and | 
interests of human nature. 3. 07/979 g2? 
Our walking party consisted of five,” each 
of then characters“ and che effects of heat 
and exercise on dur persons and dress gave 


us a grotesque appearance 3 contrasted with 


de studzed neatnes/ and elegance of the 


company. This instantly subpected us to 
the assaults of small es and the ladies 
were assiduous in adding tints to the bliighes 
of my dusty companions. | A heroite of the 
intellectual kind, seized an interval of the 
offfcer s eee re e 
gauntlet at our feet.” * | 
I bear, addressing erf 6 hs dhe 
of the present lecture, Jou are turned Qua- 
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TRUTH, 


\ Than aohns terally demmmanibin, 
go;powerful is ridicule i 1 aw him incapable | 
of an answer; and;jinterpoged. . © The young 
+ gentleman only wishes to 8 

speak truth and when to speak falsehood 
* if you can Satisfy him on a ee van 

ill dochim a kindness. 

: Lei- Cin Joue and mar, al abun 
ges are to be taken,” 
Turn It is the fortune of Os 8 
| « gentleman to think of war, before he thinks 
vet lone; and I imagine he 8 
| Jour wit in the mages cf that Passion. 

- The elderly officer had been attentive; 
wich the promptitude of military experience 
in men of genius; he seiaed the ground the 
heroine had intended to occupy : and said, 
in a ebene, to which he had been 
accustomed, -* Obedience is the lesson of a 

soldier. An officer is to exact implicit o- 
* bedience from those he commands; and to 
Fr eee, d commander: 
that is military anorality.” 

Isaid, Obeqienoe, eee 
ee duty, than his virtue or morality. 
Bow habits of command made him impa- 
| dient 


3 nr T9 
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but he TeeoVered himself on my adding clicar= 
fully vou 566 L am not a 86Idier 7 and im- 


« piieit obedietice; in conversation, is not wy 


would never wars 


b Nn 20 
eee e, he lost colour: 


mbrality. Tlte question is, whether delifie- 


rate deceit and false od y in amy situ · 


c ation form & pitt of the character of a ge- 
« tier or at of fionour.” T9 28 31+ s 15-45 
related the weidlente which Had gradu- 


this, hall its Ibs, ae e of le 
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they were? * 1 ute Jie £1415 nee 10. 341 5 


He answered Glory and Shame. 
And 1 8 er of — 
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Tagan | 
ee, I comider glory-and Shame, axother | 
words for Nr | 000025 0018 WAY 
6  approbation but 1 beheve virtue to 8s; 
« certain as knowledge,:and as suitable to the 
« nature -and/interest of marlimevery; situa- 
tion tif L were to give a short answer, 
« why truth is preferable” to falsehood, er 
virtus to vice, I would rest it on:aitility ;' 
1 id eee eee gat 
d who; said the general with great 
act” i to judge of that utility? R 
e to the principles of honor. and dis- 
honor, I supposel: berause they vary in 
« various situations and countries, But whõ | 
© is·to judge ot utility DIY 211: 63 ao¹⁰ε he 
Toron. , Every man undoubtedly-must | 
1 WE himself 99? 1 A oa a neo, 5 


eee ee dane e, 
© ence of mankind concerning the utility of 
truth, or the inconvenience of falehood; is 


7 5 — and approaches neater to 


an universal persuasion than any chstam 
thai can? be rhentioned. veapetting: gidry 


© dchame. Fer, what is truth N Inep⸗ 


0 tion and:ideas that berur, eraclly as they 


© gcour;/ The usefulness of this disposition 
© need not be insisted on for it 'obvigusly 


a common stock, for the use of individuals. 
Wereag falsehood confines all rab infor- 
mation to the breast of the individual r and 


0 EET: to the Society: Tisis Abe 


bout thewotld; for no eammu- 
-nity-has been discovered which furnished 
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« throws all the information of a society into | 
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0 
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« Situations, is therefore aprinci 


soldier alone can shew: - Tam 
© we Will n longer 
s your pupil, to rechnete 
K 3 as 
Vor II. © , * the 


e Haile! e 


« certainty, than its beauty e or I 
c But if it be useful in every pos 


RAY 


« tion,” said field General, With 22 
sis not tlie best hilthoured ; ©thesituation of 
enemy to enemy is iniposst E: or the urts 
5 an! deception of ware iniitetand un⸗ 


justifiable. : HovioweHt: 
"While wöst dr the dope ttiaphied c 
saw the young man, principally 


sickening with anxiety and apptetichaidn. 
I hate all conversations that become conteh- 


tions for victory: Ttherefore checked ws ord 
into silence. 9227 Türen g 
What, pot bend id be Gattirkl ; Es 
(Jour imagination becomeredtive,atdthrown 


*you + off ” Fonte > 3 Bet TO? +3 23, 8-0 


00 1 Not- but ! Prroatve' raya in 
« warfate, not in conversation. 
bs Sir, said hee, with a gallantry which 4 


Hl 
contend: but 1 am us 


much at a 1068 


CE ENT * 


ag. 


* the genera] dixpprit tion to veracity, I mean, 
: 5 ee 


again 
Said the heroic old man; · and if you explain 


nn ene 
* prehend vn. 1 nt. 
pro . F you adrait my 1255 
tion of truth, as a representation of o- 
* currences and ideas, for the benefit, of bo. 
. ciety; ee ee 
* neral; and, 


e world forming a common cociety'; he obli- 
©, gationand the benefit are universal. When, 
through misapprehension and errar, an in- 

« dividual becomes & liar, he detaches him- 
elf from. the general interest. of the sei- 
ety. When societies cannot form a o- 

. n . 


morn. 0 


- virtues is impeded, eden nde 
« able.” I should therefore have said, truth 
is necœsfτ⁰ and advartageous to man and 
© to society; not in every possible situation, 


aneh CRC 


« permanetit prosperity and happiness“ 
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+ Yoh cbtre&t yourself, said the General, = 


better thkn you bear to be corrected. 
1 added} Though the disposition' to the 
"HE virtue, be of universal obliga- 


vantage; there may be situations 


c i unt the dn otertve Fer would 
« be folly, and in which it is justifiable to 
return the artifices of vice on the vicious. 
© But I cotisider this as 4 Subject extremely 
© delicate before young people; who sRSUId 
© not be told, without. fully explainirig the 


© ovcasions, be Boater mow eh 


c tikeliooi or deveit? © 


| © Then,” aid the General, if unclerstünd 
you ; the Benefit Or sbelety, or of the wiidle | 


, A is the object of truth. Thoge who 
© agree” om its utility, will practise it; those 


who do not; Will go to War, and ne and 
„ eee eee GIN; eee ü 
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| * niet will dels bis: benefit, and every na- 
i « 8ulting that of the whole; and even at the 


© cane and. intrigue; especially if com- 


The more complete the destruction, the 


be of general 
| We find our interest, of En our 


. we are to carry into it te vgs as 
* may serve our present purposes. 


| witch 5 me—.—and 1 asked, 
1 FT: What 


but that of taking 


36 js , nur. 
But, r every 


=! 


tion its, particular interest, without. con- 


* expence of the whole: it is to be expected, 
© therefore, most men will deceive, and that 
all nations will have recourse to chi- 
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« petition: of interests produce enmity; and 
© war; What is the science of politics 
partial advantages? 
and what is the art of war, but that 
«of deluding the enemy. to destruction? 


© 


— 
2 


more honorable the achievement; what- 
ever the motives on which i mp Bore 
been undertaken. © What may be 
« stratedly right and wrong; what 00 
or universal benefit, in pos- 
< ible situations, can be of no importance. | 


glory, in the actual state fof things; and 
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He expressed himself with a 23 
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Things? Whether it be a fixed or fluc- 
tuating t of incidents and events? 
If fixed, he might possibly define it; and 
weigh out, as in scales, the exact quantity 
of principle and profligacy, honor and vil- 
lany, truth and falsehood, which would m 


successful adventurers. If perpetually fluc- 
tuating; nothing ever imagined for Utopia 


could be more visionary and impracticable 
than to proportion the virtues and vices in 


such quantities as to ensure success. The 


principles, dis positions, the whole character 
of a wise and good man, should be, like the 
design of the architect, fix ed immovable; 


and calculated for extensive variations, by 


the harmony, perfection, and permanence 


of its parts; not by their incongruity and 


imperfection. The understanding and me- 


rit should be above the character of the 


times; and ambition be directed in the road 


of perfect truth, honor, and virtue. We 


shall sufficiently fail in our progress; to pre- 
serve the character of frailty, and pre- 


meu Op YELL 484-535) 2% Bak 


. e dats a momentary 


8 TRUTH, 
Tess rhapsodies, to our 5 mortifi- 


doe; but rouzing himself at my silence, he 

turned to the young man, I hope you are 
convinced, as I am, that truth is a general 
obligation on all men; but there are some 
situations in which- it may be hurtful to 
< obey its dictates: that your family, your 
friends, your ee eee ee 
_ © when at peace with you, are entitled to the 
* -conscientious and honorable observance of 
t it: and that those in private life, or those 
enemies of your country, who may prac- 
« tise the arts of falsehood and deceit, for the 
purposes of destruction, have forfeited the 
title; and that you are justified in using 
« all means in your power, pap up 
* juries and dangers; and to mislead, de- 
*- ceivey defeat, erg mn age 
. who. would occasion them,” 

The young man modestly answered, I 
see a little. further into the subject than 1 
have ever done; and I have hopes of un- 
derstanding it from the private conversa - 
. tien of may dere but whether I do or not, 
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Recolle& at this time but avis 13 


during my engagements with children, 


of the difficulties respecting truth and false 


hood, which I am at liberty to add to th 


occurrences already related, 


Though 1 seldom mention Rousseau, 1 do 


not take my eye from the system and prin- 


ciples he adopted, Emile is a tissue of an- 


cient and modern materials; of disproporti- 
onate value, but happily woven ; and render- 

ed peculiarly amusing by 
ture, My occupation, though it sometimes 


derived "advantage from systems or plans: 


n 1 
* ee —— 
191 3 
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whimsical admix- 
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often aha me into labyrinths, in which the 
recollection ofany nem was impracticable, 
or of no utility. | 
In the incidents already related, 1 derived 
no immediate assistance ow the works of 
Rousseau ; yet, it is probable, if I had not pe- 
on the general practice of lecturing youth 
into silence and hypocrisy ; instead of agsist- 
ing to remove their failings, .1 should have 
been often surprized, by impatience and pas- 
sion, into remonstrances and declamations ; 
where prudence and invention o could: be 
of servioe. 4 
Ton vill not wonder, —uhile Irespedifully . 
regard fundamental principles, which have 
received the sanction of antiquity; Which 
Rousseau has exhibited, from something like 
an intuitive judgment of their value, with a 
warmth of admiration and zeal, sometimes 
bordering on phrenzy; and which my own... 
experience. has proved, in all the instances 
that occured to me, to be periedtly. cone 
tual and virtuous beings. are y aj? wa 
a mY lectures oommentaries on | 
ak Rousseau. 
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— oy" would be 
en nd ane system of Eutin. 
To comprehend my meaning, observe the 
different assistance which an ingenious tutot 
„E 
eee eee fit 
positions or problems, would n served 
Rousseau for numerous volumes; 

to weer and embroif all the lighter le- 
D line in the writings of N 
aflords- gratification; but the useful purts 
in- education, either borrowed from afttiqui- 

ty, or suggested by Waben n 
; 5 form a sixpenny pamphlet. 
3 "Of ws derviex wouk#dv the G8 0 
| | Nowinbdix ins the following. COT 
W young: man was" recommended to me, 
manity. He was the only hope of an at- 
ble mother, who hack Ibst a large family if a 
Short succession of years; and by” wied. 
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the son. They had powerful and opulent 
relations, who interested themselves in the 


for him; and directions given that the expen · 
sive plan of en te which he had beep | 
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jeath of her husband, had been precipitated 
from affluence; into a condition of meer com- 
; and that ding on the life f 


settlement of the young man. The reversion 
of a considerable appointment was. procured + 


accustomed, should be continued. 

- Declining health; eee 
approaching consumption, which had carried 
off several of the family; and the apparent 
commencement of a melancholy habit---were - 
considered as the natural oconsequences' of 
recent and unfortunate events; and early 
A He BS I05 
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He had been at home many months on u- } 
count of indisposition;- and it was deter min- 
ed he should be removed to me, rather than 
return to a public school, or go to the uni- 
versity, —— because 
the usages in my little institution nearly re- 


. 6418 


I be e- 


TRurn. 


T admitted him immediately into an extraor- 


dinary share of confidence ; and treated him 


in every respect as one with whom I wished 


to cultivate friendship. Persons under the 
necessity of observing characters with the ac · 


curacy expedient in education, easily see 
through the common veils of hypocrisy: 


but this penetration does not always af- 


fe. their candor. They are accustomed 
to develope the concealed vices of the best 

characters, or the virtues of the worst; and 
they are often as inattentive to the line which 
separates suspicion and confidence, as the 
wedkest and most ignorant of man ne 


pupil: and I am sorry to say, the trouble 
was in proportion to the goodness of his cha- 


* 1 
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* quired only by repeated experience of im- 
posture. I had not been long in my employ... 
racter which every family chose to send wit 
its relation. The friends of the young man 


united in his praise; and the peculiarities of 
his fate rendered their testimony probable. 
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commenced on finding myself the dupe of a 


e oo ard mo 


racer; and the depth of the artifice _ | 


ore 


approved, and discouraging 


ing features of his mind before I suspected 


b e ee Ui et ds Kü 
dency to substitute for truly honest and vir 
I perceived he had a tincture of hypo- 
crisy; but in modern life, there is a species 
of it, which like rouge on the countenance 
of a French beauty, is assumed only for 
fashion; and its principal injury is, by con- 
cealing charms it cannot rival. It was ac-. 


FAY . 

. * 1 1 — f 
those I disap- 
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proved; to obtain a balance in favor of Wis⸗ 
dom. eee emen 

. . 56 * . N 2 
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ketle morality which held us to- 
gether. In that time his motions 
ras weird vegulated, aa the fevelubions $i 
b —— 
el, or whatever urtifioes he practined om his 
tit fette an es bn 
Misfortunes had given his mother 2 ten- 
dam to superstition: but the dispositions 
of her mind were good; the shade throws 
over them by religion, seemed to add sanc- 
tity. to virtue, and was calculated to in- 
Spire respect. The relief she found in reli- 
gious meditations and hopes, allured her in- 
to a common error; that of resolving too 
early, and with precipitation, her son should 
e eee with the same resource. 
was the radical defect of his 


N 
hum to seem religious. On being placed 


with me, it was the principal care of his no- 


ther, that he should preserve his religion. 
In our family there were children of Tories, 
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religion alone ta be true. He was enjoined, 


of, as on the different radi of a circle; and 
in the evening returned to a common centre. 
She thought it a situation of danger; having 
the common weakness of imagining her o.] 


to be particularly. attentive to religious du- 
ties ; and his conduct for some time convine - 
n 
position of the mother. 1 

rr 
82 the business and ceconomy:of, 
the family; he was found to have heen o- 
cupied in books of deyotion, or an extraor - 


dinary species of meditation, to which he 


became gradually more addicted. Wn ary 
The engagements.of religion, though.they, 
often seemed pretences, I determined not to 
interrupt; from the respect in which I held 
something in his disposition to be hours alone, 
without gecupation. and without books, that 
excited my curiosity: His capacity was-good;r | 
and he seemed to make any. progress he 
pleased in the sciences he pursued. But his 
N eee eee 
Mo ie 2 es 


he sought colirude and. reverieas rer | 


t. "AQ 571 " 
1 tortured u gin for de ese 


A enjoyment. 


of that disposition; and the gratification to 


be obtained in the indulgence of it. I took 
; the first occasion of requesting information 
from the mother. Among various causes, I 
had imagined some spark from the altar of 
lov had fallen on his Mritstte bunte u Wh. 
men have a prompt penetration into tlie in- 
definite effects of certain affections; and 1 
wis convinced by a few observations of the 
mother, the suspicion had been ground- 
less. She referred his love of solitude to a 
growing habit of religious meditation; and 
was disposed to regret the i 
pains she had taken to direct his sensibility 
to divine objects. Circumstances had oe- 


curred, since he had interested my attention, 


which assured me he had no religion; and 
; that the observance' of his mother's injunc- 


tions was grimace or hypocrisy. e 


could not touch the subject with her; no 
art of would have convinced her; 
and the young man's character held up to 


me 9 80 2 incompatible and 
| unaccountable, 
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— that Lee ai. a- 
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funily: bat. 1 ment to be content with - | 


amining the servant s box ; which was done 
in vain.—-I advertised the ring, and offered 
a greater. reward than would be given in 


anale, but without eſſect. The advertisement 
n and 
Vol. HI. E ws 


r Trin. 
wits, inverted... About four in ub n 
after its appearante, I why 


wat pt 


0 perso knocking. at the chamber door. 


The zervant who acted: as. housg-ketper in- 
formed re, that by: going immediately to a 
certain room Þ Shauld find; the offers in 
the act of quitiing the h rr 0 
I was terriſied at the maltiinde of. shock- 
ing thoughts. the: information, prevented, to 
ma in the very moment of king: and df 
ne had not urged the danger of losing 


chaly eomsequenes might have ensusd. 
Nothing can be imagine e 
terver beyond their: appearance; when, by 
the light of a mall candle, and at chat hour 
ofa winter a morning, they saw me: enter the 
room, wrapped: up only in a mght-gorn. 
The first object that; stuck m, wap the aer- 
vant I-had suspected; and the prejudice.of 
the suspiciom not having quitted way mind; £ 
ran up to him; and/by a bin in the fame and 
2 ö ei hab; m. with 


time, they would have-escapet; and * 
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for, orofrobbers, brought 
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relied 1 ws cer aeg an | 
defeatirig my puitposs; bat nes being 


vered, 1 asked, Wäat is the matter with 


elder 
Where are you going The 
pid lr the erty peat 

Shy te nh 
e. A 2 
which 


OS ' 
besides oof of Wonderful recs. 
rang Mt render bogey 


companion had net 
nated e YA FI AL 


take ind with you 
— d 
alarmet apprehension 
— —— 
scene of aftivn. I ordered 4 
— nd in ue minute we n er 


in better pligut as to outward . 
Lud jus thiepewer'to perceive 

nitude of tho evil im which I was involy 

and J determined ti che recess 
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5 In the investigation of truth; it is a maxim 
of English jurisprudence, that evidences 
*Should- be confronted. The maxim han 
its advantages.” 80 has the method 
scribed by the civil I of eee e 
* examination. I examined each of 
the young men, and the gervant, apart. 
discovered series of frauds and deoeptions 
on all the family, which greatly 
distressed-me. The elder youth had contri- 
ved to render the-younger an accomplice 
n 
and imagined he had secured his secresy by 
his fears. When 1 sent for him, and de- 
sired an account of the intended excyraion 
for hunting, he threw himself on my niercy; 
rr 
which seemed to be ingrafted on his soul. 
It was the first moment I felt detestati- 
on at the follies of youth; and they had 
 cken'harraned-me u we er 
es 7446 Aden Sint wi Madan 
ates befrethefamily ; to apply to his friends 
„Fre- or redress: ahdif not satisfied; to have te- 
WE: Sure to public*Justice:” 1 pointed out the 
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; if I would not expose him to the 
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reveries. There seemed to 
those reveries, — woman 
feat : for I had often baffled and curetdl du 


disorders. I resolved to make another effort 


l 2 


wn — by the 


instrumentality 
of an itinerant Jew. and à Christian Fawn. 
broker; and that every thing was sp 


apparently forgotten in our family, oon 
Pied hy various pursuits, and influenced by 
n Rayon 

ar 
mind. The generosity I shewed, humbled 


and alienated him. He multiplied . cau« 


er eee 


plicity in young persons, though I on it ta 
be among the most dangerous of all mental 


to penetrate the origin of chose appearances, 
He had changed the mode of deceit ; but 
had not quitted- his dichonesty : and on 
the latter I rested my hopes. He carried 
the art of hypocrisy so high, 45 do Commit 
. The 


Ge water end u e a ge. 
re 08 to: that refine- 
ment; 


We 
Sw! s 


"cy 


in his favor; as E 


ercised towards him the kindest offices aft 
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ment; 2nd determined it — 
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in would extent the Daches wm dhe 
limits assigned it, if I were to deseribe the 
precautions I had recourse to, by the assis- 


tance bf a friend in whom I had confidence, 


to ensnare him where he deemed a discovery 


impossible. It was done at the house of that 
friend; and the suocess was ensured by my 
knowledge he could not resist a temptation «- 
to steal, i che improbability of having oom 
mitted. the crime should be nearly an impos- 
zibilty. In contriving the anare, we often 


recognized the folly of ingincerity, which is 


obliged to envelope itself in a thousand intri- 
cacies, to conceal the most hazardous or in- 
significant pursuits. The plot took affect; 
and the young man was ance n :covered 
with shame. He seed thoroughly.to fes! 
the inan into which he must be sunk far 
ever; because the crime. was. committed 
in the hause of a gentleman, who had e. 


hospitality, and whg Was privy to the odious 
nature of his hypocrisy. He gave hanselt up 
ton despendency A 


— 


4 fn * 
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3 his solitary hours. He hesitated so long at 
3 the engagement, that I was apprehensive he 


4 

: become peer + evenly He said, he 0 

: ] 

| Sten "to falwhood and dichonesty';' pre- | 
tended the several defeats and mortifications 

he received, had convinced him of the 


inutility and folly of his vices ; and that he 
was resolved to avail himself of every s- 
- istance 1 could give, to subdue habits 
which would render nere, _ 


nj! oO — necti 4 not even in his mo- 
ther; and that he would begin his reforma- 
— — dire eee 
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— - >”. el 
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covery of his crimes." But that the distlo: 
sure must not be immediately insisted on. 


Though I feared" che effect of time and 
consideration, on à mind aceustomed to mis- 1 
| employ chem; the treaty was concluded an — 


1 im the er 'of deere, a 


diopodton to — and — 1 
— which absorbed all his — „ 
was the desire of invisibllity.” Thblñe 
ring of Gyges ; the concealment of Pes 
in a cloud; and the effects of magie on be 
heroes of romance, had been sutests kx 
his early belief: and, operating on u dip 5 
sition to insincerity, had directed his - 
cad nd hopes Into al the yl oF 
eee C oo on ns 
From the age of twelve to eixteen, thegs- 


neral employment of his ſugey had been to 


wishes 
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timation of pecuniary difficulty at home; he 
would retire, and amuse, console, and gra- 
treasures of private bankers; dispose of the 
notes:; and yn exhibit and enjoy e- 


rr 
bes, den mige render this Wind ins- 
pable of wisdom or virtue. But. ho did nat 
immediately comprehend me... | 
| la: its ties ho-remaine}. whe, 7 
could nov substitute industry and. love of 
knowledge sufficiently strong, to counteract = 
the solitary operations of an extraordinary 
habit. - Nor did I succeed in numerous and 
painful attempts to correR and remove the 
disposition to hypocrisy; and I attributed 
the failure to my-own error: for in the first 


Situation N and * 
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fects of artifice. - 

S . 
it, ever Since he leſt my house. I am ort 
sghted ; he is not: and yet I always wes 
him before he appears to se me. H wemn- 
2 meet, he is profuse in express 


Lad 


nn 
which the discovery of crimes had redu- 


ced him, I betrayed anxiety that he should 


prevent the disclosure of his infamy. His 
quences should have been risqued, that he 
might avoid his own disgrace. In the se- 


cond discovery, the effe&t was lost by pre- 
— , e eee 


suspect the plot ang the crime, to bethe = 


i * 


civility and regret at not having op 
tunities of visiting ms ; which he never geeks. 
You must, therefore, have the candor ws 
revelywithls Lecture, as an instance We 


is of hypooriey had been comet in ye 
mr LIN | 
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urite not their laws on dead walls; 
nor content themselves with having ordain · 
ed punishments for crimes; but they pro- 
vide, by the education of their youth, there 
may be no crimes for puniahments. If 
e og mary eee 


F ene... Mi. ts oo OS. I 2 IT ih 


1 have been concerned. .L,.haye not, in a 


 PiLi4lcAFFRCTION, © 
appear puerile and ridiculous. . Their mas- 


m_— professors point out the path of 
learning: and if the virtues spring up, or 
resembling them ; they are 


the produce of punishments and fears... 112 


I will not, at this time, direct your atten 


| tion to the difference of virtues, under similar 


appellations, when cultivated by reason, or 
when forced up by fear: The ſormer species 
of cultivation, is like the process of nature. in 
; the latter, is-that 


of the gardener, who, by violence, forms.in- 


sipid imitations of hem 
ile might give these lectures. more. tee fit | 
of system, if I were to extend the lamm of 
truth, through all the provinoes of learning 
and the arts. But I should depart from m 


first intention; that of conſining my obser- 


vations to the occurrences and fucts in which 


cursory manner, traced the general circle 
of literature. If 1 were to offer a cm- 
pleat system of. learning; many important 
parts Must be on the, credit, of bogks z. and 1 
wish to avoid the practice of writers, in retail- 
ing sentiments from egch other.,...- .- eng 
355 4 | | 5 {4354-21 0 
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i —.— coneern With young people, | 
iv of great ut 7, to unte mera 

I W @ law 

fr my Tec ration; "tit no punisturent 
should be a motive 0. fearning. 1 wi 
therefore obliged 0 be atteritive to the dis. 
and character of the pupil; and 

tw touch; Sometimes tur rectify, tb wirings 
of aftion"intheir minds. 
1H © All writers-on- education, who include in 


kin ki mip anperients' ny halt have be- 


5 exons te recur to the idea of truth} which 
zs the prinidipleof beauty and excellentes; no 
only in uctiuns and munnera, but in the pro- 


vinces of polite lenrning; in the imitative 
a; an. in dhe refidememus of clegant har. 


— — those plans of 


— which assume the divtineion el 


. — scale of sm 
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A | 
of youth; bat in diveRting- the improves 
ment, accompanying the assiduity, and 
the errors of the middle and lat 
ter years of life. In all the sciences and 
arts, to which avocations of this Rind led 
me; sometimes with pleasure, sometimes 
wih reluctanoe: beauty, utility, and happi- 
ness were ever with truth. The 

of the Indian mythologist is there- 
fore just as it is poetio;, © the whole uni- 
verse is surreundedꝭ with a sphere; the egg 
© of Degas borne * the Goddess of 
Truth?! i A604; 44 

Dame, ofthe virtues, they de p 
posed to occur in” infancy ; requires" atten-" 
don to that species of justice which should 
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character of a child; it would-be filialaffec- 
tion, where parents have mn 
b G20 

My enquiries. on „ 
meerly for my direction, have been often 
attributed to blameable curiosity; and the 
endeavors to cultivate an affection, 80 fa- 
vorable to my mn. HAVE. not in all in- 
passion of a moral. kind. which: actuates-in- 
N 


: jt F ITE Eur. . 4 


preceptors, - 
fan gh nd gr ns eres 
parent to a child, or of a child, to a parent, 
assumes wonderful appearances. It ustains 
the disadvantages of absence, r 
juries, and even ignorance of its 
———— r 
quality; giving immediate 
emotigns to the mind. Hence the references. 
in plays, romances, histories; and. narratives, 
een of Kab them 
5ympathies in the ac- 
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rb Apso rde ow 
the poet · or historian is seldom withont mo- 
tes de enaggerution If we suppose his au- 
thorities/credulous from ignorance, and the 
writer from a desire to interest bis readers * 
we' m trace the origin of tales, 
g the wonderful elbe of consan- — 
gulnity, ör "the? supernatural sagacity ft 
relations, wat .cogys.7 and acknowledging 
t each other? 49252 A wiz 10 H n 
* r our affections, 
4 10 exeil bur perbcmal recollection or ac- 
1 quaintates may be formed; are, in Some 
. cases, 50. Humerous; 0 minute, and 80 des 
] licately associated that the mòst int | 


3 and!” attentide would have difficulties in 
) out, er in giving their defi- 
7 nitions. Ik all her great tendencies and 
„ opoitics; nature will be } before 
q 446 iveotionts M Wditris'of 
: n The whole of life, in this respect, 


. is a state of infaney. Children are actuated 
- by gs ade rs" of ideas; before they 


acquire the power of expression or defini- 


0 tion: men continue to he influenced by com- 
5 binations of them; and never obtain the fa- 
> culty of referring to their * 
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1 this Md. They.owe *. formation to 
oy be inventigated hy cuperior peer 
tion and intelligence; while they remain 
unknown. to the multitude. -The Savage, 
who first saw a navy floating = 
and bearing concealed. armies for 
struction of his country; imagined it a group 
of heavenly. or infernal beings, conveying 
blessings or judgments by miraculous powers, 
We generally view the great affyRions which 
actuate human society with the game igno- 
rance of their mechanism, construction, or 
the. nne by which hy nora 
| to beimveatigated and pointed ur e, 
as the congtituent parts of a wed we gen 
laws e 5 0hip ene 
5 The i with whichanaficogtorne 
ther casts the first 3 
a tender attachment ; is obviously not an 
ault quality in nature, or 11 
afflatus of pendent ch 
uu be denominated; a amr aa 
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absence, or misfortune. e 8 igh 2 
litude to a belov father, in a line or 


N 
<tions in a heart agj- 
s, expettations, and 


ture; .trifing tendency 
fect ; awaken lively'y 


en 
r 
no events can. eftace them! — f, by the nis 
1 of war, or _any of the calamities 
with which weak princes and vicious govern- 
ments infest and torture mankind ; the 
re 9d id hold ee memos 
and brought together after an interval which 
GREY Pops pe; the mother would instant- 
be ag HL Ka which First in- 
i an te > Ap 


eee 


time: 


4 ri erfror. 

: hopes and fears wöüld rus en hel 
* and F Cong We 
much violerice, as to disorder the ir 


tion; and she would fin eee 4 
F of her child. LL eee obs * 


This is attributed to kind" of ma 


nature, and consarg guinity : : but 1 it is pe | 
cible from previous causes, as dearly a8 any 


effect in common „ ih * 
That instantaneous passion with which a 
child acknowledges a parent he has never 


seen, and of Whose Existence*he has been 


doubtful, is to be accounted for in a similar 


manner. "The. goodness of those Who brought 


him up, produced affection which he consi 

dered as filial; and' hel ire hs th 
been Separate from his parents, or owes 
to bounty what, he- ascribetl_ to love; wishes 
and hopes spring up in his mind, that he 
may in some fortunate hour discover the 
proper objects of the affection he has che- 
rished. His imagination wanders into ex- 
travagance, on the danger and difficulties in 
which the authors of his being may be in- 
volved; and on the glowing rapture of re- 
Eproca e; Hence the paroxism 
under 


each other with = | 
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under which a chilld labors, at the moment 


he discovers his parents. It is the act of 
transferring affections formed by the bene- 
fits of others, or reserved in the hope of 


finding their proper objects. These have 


been rendered passionate and enthusiastic by 


an imagination long and intensely employed 
on possible incidents and situations, in which 


it had the warmest interest, What a com- 
bination of exquisite causes What a state 


ol mind, in . 
the result of mechanical gonstruction, or 
of arrangements by human art, which are 


palpable, coarse and clumey; be attributed, 


buy ignorance, to magic, or the agency. of 
superior spirits; is it wonderful the com- 


bination and co- incidence of those numerous, 


delicate, imperceptible principles, which pro- 
duce great affections in the heart, should be 


attributed to miracle and inspiration —— 
| But, i in nature, there is no miracle, 


to moral, as it is ta RE pb 


If affections, the origin of our duties, bbs 


the immediate gifts of nature, the instanta- 
neous n It; . or of divine 


inspiration; 5 
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a; olr duty is to wait until the 


wor or injury be conferred, and principles 

| SY OS” ot BA Gn Us But if 
: 12 be the result of causes, which * we 
may trace, discover, and influence; our duty 
is eomething more than to obey an im pulke: 
| we have the power ofreflefting on the sf 

that actuate us; of correQting their irr 
| arities; and Sometimes changing their ra Nas 
ture, 
k „The e of this nlp is "a 
| ticularly obgervable, on the subject before us, 
In the connections I have had, parents igno- 

Fant or inattentive tomoral causes, regarded 
the honor and love of their children as the 
produce. of chance or good-fortune : those 
who, affected a piety they did not possess, 
left it with apparent resignation, to the wil 
| 5 Heaven. If the children were dutiful and 
_offeftionate, they blessed their fortune, or 
praised cer I---if otherwise, they cursed 
their fortune, and were zilent on the subject 
of piety. But the few parents I have had 


the happiness to be connefted with, wha 


' wished to trace duties and passions into pri- 
On; did not hope hope for beste 
t ions 
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to visit the sins of the children on the pa- 
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zun- shine: they considered them as effects 
tisfied, or blamed theinselves, as those affec« 
tions were properly or improperly produced; 
Our delight in the duty and good behaviour; 
or the mortification we feel in the disobedi- 


alerts mamas of alvalits 1 
cies by operations of nature, over 
which we have-no control, In this case, the 
Deity. may, with truth and justive; be said 


rents: for not an-instance can be produced 
in which the affe&tion has been en 


with impunity. 


— — 
on the subject, where oonnections have been 
proposed tome ; have been sometimes ward 
ed off with the artifice of guilt : and some - 
times given offence, If I were to fix on a 
quality, as the foundation of an amiable and 
happy character, it would be filial duty: 


and it should be the objekt of parerits who 
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tions of their children as they did for rain and 


_— ill behaviour of our children; ard 
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virtue, to render i =. genuine ind pe- 


ee the eee & child a8 both; It ine. 
ceives impressions of pleasure and pain, from 


the management of the parents. A pertcep 
tion of good and evil, and of the characters 


of those who occasion them, is formed in a 
pate Aman rn N. wers mes. | 


and aversions. Temper, disposition, and 
the circumstances which give peculiari- 
ties to our manners, are often produced in 


the arms of the nurse. The mother, WhO 
treats her child capriciously in the first mo- 


ments of existence; caresses it hen she 
feels temporary fondness; and is deter- 
mined, by its miseries and cries, to consult 
its ease and gratification: or, in the other 


extrens, employs her attentions * torment- 


| impressions unfavourable to future ice; 
22 makes the child look upto herwithout p leas 
er ind:coojous intitle col dio 
bediene. — 
0rd, pat of the d, tive bes 


c herman as refining ; sometimes treated as 
Tl n; ee, 


temper, 


nent principle. 9 9D10 710 , „ ele- 
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piness, L endeavoured to promote. I haye 
ho eee with inconsistency respect 
ing Rousseau, 'whoze principles I approve; 
_ forbids attention to moral dispositions 
in a state of infancy... It has been asserted, 
on the general authority of the world; the 
dispositions of children may be suffered to 


shoot up like the produce of a wilderness;; 
that an attempt to keep the mind clear of 


them is folly until they become visible or 
palpable, and the grossest observer may lay 
hold of them. But it may then be too late. 
It has generally been top late, in the 
that have occurred to me. Indeed, the at. 


tempts to alter the dispositions and charac- 


ters of infancy, are usually as absurd as the 
measures by which they have been formed. 
But those which have been judicious and 


reasonable, have seldom gens in Ws 


knowledge dla. 


The first time a child discovers. A. 0 
benefits and injuries, and looks up to his par 


rent as the author, his character may be 
prophesied. He betrays certain, perhaps 
jndelible gene, of that parent, as a wise 
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und uniform, or a capricious and waywarg 
benefactor. The fir condition ef famille 
is that of contest and war, | Wenk and in- 
parents, or their substitutes, under 
0 denomination of tutor, governess, ot 
nurse, irritate children by fondness; and 
rouze their little faculties into struggles, re 


monstratices, and eries for self preservation, 
and negligent, other 


If they are unfeeling 
CPP 


perpetual lamentation; and the affectation of 
zuffering and misery. This divides the ge- 
pe pr e i be Un 
they are marked by different degrees of ca- 
price, or by indefinite shades of insincerity. 
In these cases, the dispositions, which are 
the ingredients of future characters, are like 
waters tinctured in the fountain; or like the 
materials of an edifice, injured in their for- 
mation. Wisdom will see these injuries in 
the materials: Folly, when the building is ad- 
vanced ; and ĩt cory. 5 mmm 
its defects. 
All i ighotant pürente, vnidyadguckntince, 
Hino boom: selfish. They have injured thetem- 
per; —— tlie pagions.of _— 

er 
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and were banished into schools with all po- 
sible expedition. 


er r eee 
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under the masque of fondness; while really 
destitute of virtuous and affeftionate regard. 
In acts of kindness, they sought their own 
cation; and in compliances, consulted 


their on quiet and peace, At early peri- 
ods, however, the sensihility of children js - 


formed; and that sensibility has, in all the 


instances I have known, furnished indica- 
tions 6f ae uit Fa ad ue 
would afterwards produoe. 

The general eonsequences of selfish mils» 
conduct, were tHose which, in reason and 


justice, must be expected, Children becamy 


troublesome and intolerable to their parents, 


The parents attended to 
them afterwards; but principally —— — 
or regard to public opinion. Hence = 
general a ay the fatal indiffererice, in 
early and important relations: and hence 
the complaint that children are dextititte ar 
du and regard. | 

| | win not 'enumerate the Winden Rl 
have occurred to me, in which this selfish- 
ness has appeared under the forms of avu- 
rice; and gruelties have been inflifted on 
children 


on persons sufficientl unfortunate in che dis. 
oO 
appointmen 
t of ce 
— hopes 
4 and 
to 


in a chüd who has bern really beloved: 
brought u prudent 
P 
with tend 
erness; 
and 
E- 


are crimes they 
=o 
I will 
not affirm 
have 
not 


? 
Hardly any. moral 
effect i 
9 
— 
kind 


ness of 
children, is the conseq 
uence 
af hay- 
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children btain sligh and precarious gra« 

0 to o 

tifications. I may be ' 
thought to bear hard 


* Tnatten 
tion, 
ingrati 
des 
ne jr Fo 


ducated 
for its own prosperi 
ity and 
hap 
piness; 


taken 
place ; 
but 1 have never 
bande 
them. 


Jy. weed : 
and th 
e ingratitude or undütiful- 


ing been 
the 
sacrific 
ce. of vanity, 
ambit! 
ion, 


— — 
; or some other 
species 
of enen 


a 
coma” T 
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„Len row! 
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.of a f 
tm . mother methin 
=D often wed : alk : 
as e disposi 1 2 
* ES ot 
to 
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A law of e 
en- 
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rer eee 


| duce young people, to be dutiful And affec- 
tionate to such parents. 
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joined che 865 the father who 
had neglected Hüft. But the policy'of the 
Athenigns trespassed on: ' hurinihity: "Age is 


und e Würde 
perpetuate exibtetice in their offspring, they 
5 forward to chelr good qualities as the 


— tha iſly hah bf Appen 8 
man feels not his want of engt. when he 


Lee i 


its utility is not abated, He ls eee to 


the gradual: decline of his faculties, when he | 


sees them revived in à child; ack dete to 
him as His Own. And he parts with his for- 
tune, to enjoy it in the enjoyments of his chi- 
dren. 1 have not found it necessar ) to in- 


And those "who. 
have not deserved affectionate returns; who 
have been aGtuated by caprics, ambition, or 


| avarice, have never, in my acquiaintahce, 
been treated by their children as common 


offenders | 


RR. — I 
tion on the children. - He is their father. 
This alone is = claim of repedt. . There is 
7 extremely affecting in the gene- 
rosity of returning good for evil, in uations 
5 meg partance :; in conferring ab- 
person who ought to haje 
ſeen the beaafttr in proventing the on 
sequences of his errors on oursflyes ; and in 
warding fon bin the mizeries which hich hemp: 
otherwise have er 1 Bart 
fil 10 rag vim of the lte, jp Jager 
tance is obvious. It isomitted, however, by 
Rousseau, and by all speculative writers on 
education. I have found it an instrument 
al great utility, when aubgtituting rational 
horn humane, for those terrific and brutal 
—_ e 
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of indent” ein 4's 
„ e and regular instruc- 
tions, are among the most important bles- 
sings of human life: for they afford the 
+ best assistance in the acquisition of know 
o virtue, and happiness. All other 
* good things are but of small value ; and 
ü ine the "BEIT TSq _ 
' in obtaining them. 

© To be well ne wink 
but it proves the merit of our ancestors, 
not our own:-=Riches are valuable ; but 
* at the of Fortune; and theres 
fore uncertain ; ey woe the 
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' of sycophants and robbers; n 
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* ing regard: ver 


prize, men 


tö ohtai; but when 


« obtained, it is of short duration. Health 


« 5s a precious enjoyment; but it is easily 
impaĩred- Strength is desireable; but 


« the pre | CEN di het and while 
© enjoyed, not to be gh 


in; for what is 
« the rant * that of 
Lea animals,-+-bulls, lions; or elephants; 

ing alone, of all-thiogs, in 


Fee immortal and divine ; it is 


« impregnahle to all the assaults of vice; 


2 « not to be taken away by, false..accugatian ; 


nor impaired by sjckness ; nar: enfeebled 


- + by time, ;The understanding grows 
4, youthful by age; time, 
5 all other things, improves and increases 


knowledge: and War, Which Hke a 


time, which .decayeth 


HH 
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by dhe worst, as well us the 
rs be is an object deserv- 
fable Beauty is a 
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to insist. on your adopting in Edugation-all 
the prineiples ef antient wisdom, I may 


wish to keep within , those boundaries, 
where the antients displayed consummate 
address in the cultivation of the bm 
mind. 10 18 en c i en 10 


. 
of Education censists in thos? 
passion to the purposes 


or directed, "The 

prominent and obvious passions; and 
all men acknowledge their influence. Those 
gentle emotions which: aGQuate infancy, are 


proportioned to the ; congigtence and struer 


ture of the mind; as pässions the most 
impetuous, to chou sesJjðe Which naturally 


produce them. Rut soft breezes act: im- 


perceptibly ; it is the tempest or the mn, 


which alarms gross devibillty, and rouzes 
l. I. 8 dommon 


* 


5 | 


— bo; axked; ; Stilpe;; hes 
« ther; he had lot any thasd. Nothing.” 
; aid oc for ger, nagt plundee Niue, 4 


Tbe several periods: of out a 


known, that loys and ahbe men bee | 
tives to-Ylugtriqus; or to 


I einne FE 
attention. Ae 186 gert üs e 
early emotions, and the judicious: and 
cruel expedient of suhjecking the actions 
or improvements of een 8 8 
rection of fear. e 

Nature seems to 
ated with accuracy: and it is the part of 
wisdom to employ these emotions as means 
of information.---The affection of parents 
to children; and that of children to pa- 
rents; are. not passions of meerly senti- 
mental gratification : they are the 
ments of knowledge and virtue. pw 
surd the common custom of assuming airs 
of severity and  despotiom in + conveying 
instruction; and the affectiom 
for moments of indulgence! and amusement 
If experience had not furnished the infor- 
mation, reason would have induced us to 
presume, that every purpose obtained by 
Beverity, is within the Teach of passions 
suited to the season of infancy; and design- 
ed to actuate it is enn in oh en 
directions e 


ade the ombain of w- cr 
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tions' in the Emile of Nousssutt, a funda 
mental defect, an proof that asm. 
eve 20 onal] nhobang 

When-the afſeRtions of parent, and child- 
ren are not genuine effects of reciprocal si- 
tuations; or regulated by wisdom and 
irtue; the immediate consequence ig do- 


mestic infelicity: and the remote effetts, are 


unfavorable, EN 


nd Weh —————— 
are not entitled n 
from their families, Who do 
these affections; and the drobtehilty of 
high intelligence and genuine virtue, is in 
opere e ee e ee cubs 
vation. e 

If enquiries 5 filial duty were 
thought 'unnecessary, or officious ; it may 


be supposed, any anxiety that children - of 
the. ane 2 should love each other; 
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= 
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horn tis; 


culation. 
This 
aſſeckion 5s. the fountain d 
the social virtues; and it furnizhes, various 
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venience and happiness, 

Hence the immorality e 
— 
= unpleasing, e 2 
ow * 
ful and beneficial f 7 

. ben should fail 3 pr 
$i in their ef- 
= hen the fotmtaln is tainted, 
w W cobra and salutary — 
ee injudicions, partial, 
en and ee e 
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united, under such 
common sufſerings and apprehensions of 


r eee, the world in hurnili- 
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miles. Tho first dispositions of children; 


their virtues and vices ; are those of the fa - 


mily: they are lessons, which they endeavor 


to practise; parts which they are rehearsing ; - 
to appear in good or bad qharaGters, by the 
appointment and direction of their masters. 
We find, these effects assuming vari- 
ous appearances, from the variety of po- 
litical causes which give them existence. 
Under different governments, families are 
united on different principles. Despotiom 
governs/ by general terror, or general de- 
spondence, ' Life and it's -enjoyments are ? 


held at the caprice of tyrants, or on condi- 


tions of their appointment. Families are 
ts, 


their members. In situations of this Kind, 
men haye the mortification, not only of 


ating ' eircumstanees; but to find the cha- 
racteristic iniquity of every state, inſſuenc- 
ing the management of families, and creat- 
ing preposterous obligations to commit ar. 
to suffer injustice in the moat intimate in- 
(erTcqurees. Of Hie. 
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In every species of chose Gothic instituy 
tions Which have been forced on the people; 
che allotment of property is unfavorabie to 
the union and brotherly love suggested by 
ith; e ee "5" e e and 
virtue of children. To be born to a cer- 
tain quantity of property, is necessary to 
the privilege of a citizen; or to denomi- 
mute us men: for no being can justly claim 
the denomination of his class, who dares not 
uss it's privileges; who must be a slave to 
other beings of the same order. The feodal 
4-4 ts were conducted on the princi- 
ple, that all men are born slaves to à spe- 
cies of factitious beings, called chieftains 
"or lords. It being necessary that slaves 
thould be the instruments of oppressing 
each other, it was rendered the interest df 
some, to secure the obedience, or to inforce 
the submission of others. Hence the origin 
of feodal tenures: for the conditions dn 
Which a vassal of the crown enjoyed his 
estate, were to keep the inhabitants of the 
territory in submission; to contribute to 


| 6 Tens. or to those 


depredations and. robberies. on 
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Philosophy bas, in some a purifi- 
ed this pernicious fountain. The Gothic 


states, called wars, 


zystem corrupted the principles of morality 
in their sources: eee 


Wamtzto dinineukhamang than thombe * 


jet of the present lecture. As in the stata, 


a distinction of rank took place without re- 


gard to merit; 80 in families, the children 
of the same parents 


found themselves in un- 
equal eee . from ie 


of birth, 
In auch situations, policy militates "ob- 


viously and directly against the domestic 
affections, which may be denominated che 


natural fountains of wisdom and goodness. 
The motives to brotherly love and domes- 


tic union, arising from the relation of child» 


wa to each other rate the. protection. of 


good parents, are checked, and 
suppressed, by the despotism which — 
the property and privileges of a family to the 
elder son. A species of union and affektion 


en n but not _ e „ 


equitable 


4, , % 


9 


„ 
A 


strongly tinctured by che barbariem of its 


origin, among Huns and Goths and Vandals, | 
 whose- imaginations were bloated with ideas. 


of false glory, and who cemented their 
enormous edifices with the blood of the 


people : this institution, calculated to reduce 


| millions to slavery, and make them toil in 
want and wretchedness, to support the 


awkward splendor and brutal enjoyments 
of a few While it resolved all moral obli- 


gation into implicit obedience-—-banished 
from families all ideas of brotherly love. 


In proportion to the — A this 
system, either on customs or laws respect - 


ing the treatment of children, the regard 
 8hewn to them, and the division of their 
ane; eee gra, 


the pleasing and useful virtue of brotherly 
| and sisterly love. For eee 7: 


5 em nnd cen hich 
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doned by generocity, gratitude and depen« | 
re 


1 


from the virtue we are 
Where Mb of foodal arrangements pro 
vailed, I do not recolleR ' an instance, in 


which advantages could be obtained in edu - 


cation from the operation of brotherly love! 
Emulation and ambition were the principles 


designed for the heir, brutalized 
by indolent pride: and the qualities of de- 
adventurers were impressed on the 
pounger children. It was generally imprac«. 


_ ticable to render the heir a scholar; and 
r eee, e 


F pr 6 | 
Where- the political 


tion of social virtue, by making brothers 


who wished to be just in affection and favor 


to their children, fail in their purpose by 


and sisters dwell together in genuine and 
affectionate union. I have observed parents, 


institutions / of our 5 
| ancestors have lost their influence; Where 
| knowledge and philosophy, trade and com- 
« merce, have forced families, as well as indi- 
viduals, out of their usages and habits; great - 
attention is requisite to secure the foundas/ 


\ 


af their 8 — — rg 
«ative substitutes in education for 
ment and fear; they have encouraged, 
at the expence of the most useful aſſections, 
| Here the advocates of ancient systems, and 

of ancient despotism, in all its forms, 

their common argument, from the ease with 
a which they obtain their ends, and the order 
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| - Nothing valuable is to be obtained with 
ease. This is a law of higher authority 
than that of any government. Order and 
tranquillity are not the objects of nature, un · 
less the former be the effect of wisdom to 
general happiness; and the latter 
the consequence, not of apprehension, fear, 
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of the world does not afford an i 
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feeling despotism may produce tranquillity 


portions of affection, assistance, education 
and property; and to produce in all the 
family that virtuous union, affection and 
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wherein the wisdom or goodness of g 

ment has been lost on the people: there 
are millions of instances wherein che people 
have been perverted and corrupted. by: the | 
vices of governments. The pres „for 
saving trouble, because its A be 
los, is that of artful ignorance vr designing 
vice. No trouble: can be lost, with such 
advantages as are usually possessed. by go- 

vernments; if suggested by knowledge, and 


directed by humanity and benevolence, + 


It is thus in families. ignorant and un- 


and order, by distinguishing one child, and 


degrading the remainder of the family into 


servile dependance; while it may require 


wisdom, prudence, and all the ingredients 


of parental goodness, to allot children their 


harmony, which are the foundations of its 
happiness and fame. In the former case, 


* 
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of power, „„ 
|, ease:; in the latter, they are raised to free- 
dom. and rationality, -and can be managed 
only by wisdom and goodness. Ignoranceand 
vice may terrify slaves; but knowledge and 
virtue must govern free and enlightened 
- gubjects, - in civil or in domestic societies, 
Parents, therefore, should conduct themselves 
with all the prudence and equity their sity- 
ations will allow, in expressing affection, 
= and allotting pro roperty; in order to cherish 
| the best instrument of learning and good- 
ness, brotherly and sisterly love. 
In the families, my employment obliged 
me to observe, the virtue was so little undet· 
stood or esteemed, that I saw it sacrificed 
Mithout regret, not only to ancient usages 
aud the prevalence of interested motives; but 
* do jealousies grounded on insignificant dis- 
tinctions. Children were rendered favorites 
by caprice; and a thoughtless parent would 
publicly say, That child has won my heart; 
or, he has lost my affection, I cannot tell 
Why. This is the utmost folly ! It is 
sporting with the highest interest and hap- 
piness of those, who are parts of ourselves: 
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was the object of attention, or of envy, to this 
hole family. The consequence i need not gids 
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called beauty, —— res 
merit, in societies recently emerged from 
barbariem. Women are taught to desire it 
as the greatest good ; een to rest 
their hopes of distinction on n 
advantage. A chad is condered Forttnt 


by being bequtiful; parents imagine every | 
thing great and happy in her favor f 0e ö 


I have been 


actually full in love with her. 
greatly harrassed by proposals to direct u 
little idol of this kind into any useful ac-· 
complishment: she always stood alone, and 


you in detail ; it takes place 80 frequently | 
in the imprudence and wretchedness of dis- 
tinguiched beauties, male and female, that 
no perton A this "audienc> dan be une : 


quainted with it. ORNATE * 3d e 


It is possitte you elit" ne Have Word 
under the necessity of observing, familiarity 
alone will banish'brotherly love out of vicious 
and Dr 


yes 


EDDY 


94 — ih. e 
of great antiquity, that familiarity. bread 


contempt. This is the case with characters 
and dispositions which will not bear inspec- 


tion; and it is known to all artful: preten- 
ders. The philosopher, or the religionist, 
3 above his abilities, al- 
ways keeps at a distance. Men and women 
who indulge temporary emotions of tender- 
ness, and whose object is to imitate, for a 
time, the most exquisite fondness; dread 
and avoid attachments of the heart, or oon 
nections for life ; during which it is imprac- 
cable to employ the seducing arts of oourt · 
Ship, and the pretended enthusiasm of false 
passion. These are unnatural qualities, and 


they repel each other; contrary to the gene · 
ral law of the moral world, which attracts 


dispositions of the same kind, to form tho 
virus connettions ofyociety,”; 
rr 
Lil and, bad charadters. Men who are, 
what they appear to be; who are wise and 
_ virtuous on the whole; are the more beloved 
the more they are known. Their weak+ 
nesses and faults become obvious by near 
approach ; so do their good qualities and 
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— being the essential parts of 
their minids, Wa dr in: in proportionate: 
value, as they and understood. 

- This «ffordsan” nne reason 2 
r 17 1 Bp. n 22 *. 1 71 


dered excellent; intimacy and familiarity, 
e eee loving each other.. 
Impressed by an idea of great utility and 
importance in the affection under consider - 
ation, I have pointed out the'sources of good | 
or ill-will in domestic life. I might have. 


amused your imaginations, er given eg, 


tions to your sensibility, by sentimental de- 
scriptions of brotherly love. By attending 
to the hints 1 have offered, you may trace 
causes, and seek remedies. By description, 8 


you might have been seduced into senti- 


mental emotions, which gratify a species of | 
 $&nsuality, useless and enervating; are foreign | 
and situation; and 


to your actual experience 
2 incapacitate you for the general 


and necessary duties of life. The object of 
our enquiry is knowledge, conducive to vir- 
tue + and eee that of ventimenta] de- iy 
scription, 
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happy, you must 
quisition of accurate information: if not, 
vou may have revourke 10 poets and! senti- 


mental writers ; and divide your lives between 
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like those of the political partizan, te 


the moral, as in the natural world, things 
exist in connected series of causes and effects. 
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on the —_ and pad of pa 

rents It is the design of these Lectures to 
represent actions 455 Principles. This 
may be che reason they. have not. always been 


understood, by persons occasionally attend» 


34 7 


* 


ing them; and I may hope it to be the rea- 


son, those who. constantly.attend, and per- 
ny the nature and tendenoy, are olici- 


tous to appear sensible of their utility. 


The purposes of a real moralist,. are r 


obtained by eloquence or declamation. - 


If the series be interrupted, we may de 
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on the incident with splendor of 


mitted; and nothing can it. The 
rr 


quit his beloved child at Tusculum; and to 


satiate his desire of glory in the public assem- 
blies of the Roman People. 
the care of domestics, his daughter died: 


and Cicero was inconsolable. Hardly an 


Wiäs left unsaid on the octasion * all nature 
zeenied” to be shated, and every retfent 
echoed the name of Tullia- But ambition 
had taken him from lis child, when W²s- 
dom and care might have saved her; und 
. the wound was inflicted, which dry cond 
not heal. There may be times und cem. 
stances, ini Which + and mistakes enn 


we may repair them. It is to those times 
and circumstances 1 have directed your at- 
tention; and 1 have endeavored to engage 
your understandings. bi on hart 
ate your imaginations, if you should accort- 
n de 


— 
3 
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and pomp of language: the injury is com- 


Committed to 
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— there are hardly any: in which 
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ful to 5uggest principles and give 
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In families, 28 in ld * 
V I Man Alb on — 
ral 1 wise and affectionate parents: 
This truth has been fully urged in a former 
Lecture. When parents have neglected or 
been defective in their duty ; it may be user 


to repair the injuries of vicious education. . 
There may be cazes, which will not admit 
of remedies: those already mentioned, seem 
to be of that nature; produced by partial 
allotments of affection and property. There 


is a cause, of extensive influence, Which 'I 
mention without the hope of removing it 
1 mean, the custom of resigning to others 


the care of children, and employing our 
talents and time in pursuits which relate to 
their fortunes or to our pleasures. Persons 
of this description never experience parental 
affection 5, and the children are strangers to 
a oy SIO" pm au Noſe 

He 18 
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u may be said, if men were not to pues 
thi employments, or were to attend prin- 
_ Gpally to their families; arts which produce 
wealth and pleasure, would be neglected; 


and means of domestir Felicity would net be 


eie 12 81 


these arts would not be improved With 80 
much Tapidity ; but they might conduce to 

a greater degree of prosperity. and happiness 
in the whole c The Greeks and 
Romans; by whom the interests of human 
nature were better understood than by mo- 
dern nations, were attentive to this truth. 
They committed mechanic er employments and 
the fine arts to slaves: it being the duty of 
citizens, in their judgment, to form to vir- 
tue the minds of youth, defend their coun- 
try, or heighten its prosperity and glory. 
I know that I am militating against one 
of the most formidable among modern pre- 
judices, the opinion entertained of the ad- 
vantages of trade. That advantages arise 
from it, and that commercial employments 
may be honorable, I am ready to allow ; but 
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in vicious or imperfect zocieties, those ad- | 
vantages seduce the attention from more un- - 
portant pursuits. This question, howeyer, 
includes considerations too numerous, for a 
digression : we can. only glance at the effect | 
of an inordinate attention to wealth, on do» 
mestic knowledge and enjoyment. 

Our observations may be extended, with 
equal justice, to the pursuits of ambition 
and glory. Every man's profession is to be 


his general employment. Children, therefore, 


immediately on their birth, are sent in vari- 
ous directions, to he nursed, to be educated, br 

and tolearn the rudiments of their profession 
or business. The consequences of success, 


on plans of this nature, dazzle men of in- 


ferior understandings. Our buildings are 
improved, the materials and texture of our 
garments are diversifled, and our. food is 


rendered the object of various passipns, un- 


connected with natural appetite; but are 
the moments of actual pleasure multiplied? 
I have often seen a family, the contents of 
whose habitation would not furnish a suit of 
cloaths to a fashionable footman, in the con- 
stant enjoyment of greater felicity,” than 1 

Hs could 
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could ever observe within the walls of mere 
cantile opulence, or splendid ambition. 
Why ? because in the former, the tender 
ind affeRipnate offices have been exercised, 
which unite and endear the members '6f'a 
family ; in the latter, they have been saeri: 
ficed to insatiable and tormenting passions. 

When the circumstances alluded to, have 
hot dispersed and alienated the members of 
a family; their it DI ents have been ob- 
structed, or their happiness lost, by an 
union on interested and vicious principles. 
All associations of brutes, are for the pur- 
poses of depredation ; so are clans of human 
xavages, from the waridering tribes that 
550 the deserts, to the artificial bands, in 
more civilized, marshalled with the 
tation of science, against mow reason 
and public happiness. But this kind of 
union is not good and pleasant to behold. 

In families, like wise, it is not sufficient that 
young persons be associated, and form bodies: 
they müst reciprocally assist and inform; 
LY they must dwell in harmony, on such 
Principles as are favorable to the happiness 


of mankind. 
* 4. Dre 
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The advantages of union and affegtion 
among brothers and sisters, are not easy 
 specified by a person who has. Pot. extensie 
experience. I shall be content with general 
observations; reserving the. instances and 
examples which occurred to me, for another 
Lecture. 


through families by brotherly and sisterl 
love; the ease and alacrity with which 


offices are discharged, when every member 
is desirous to be first in his services; the 


surprizing velocity with which the minds 


of youth develope and spring into u. 19 0 
and beauty, by reciprocal information 
assistance; and the delightful multiplication 
of joy, by being reflected from every coun- 
tenance and every heart! these are alfecting 
objects of ——— and no acquisition 
of riches, no prospect of preferment or 
honor, can compensate their loss. 
Prudential reasans respecting the world, 
of a natural and liberal kind, require this 
union and affection. We. gre informed in 
history, that a father illustrated the truth 


to his children, by a simple experiment. 
H 4 He 


The sweet peace 0 md c e diffused a 
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the youth, aided by the strength of his bre. 
thren; could not execute the command; the 


father said, Thus shall ye be in union” 


He then unbound the faggot, and 
snapped with his fingers the sticks that 
composed it; and adde, Thus shall ye 
„ 8 N r e 
riance. 


If evil designs and yicked actions have 
| sufficient influence to induce men to union; 


what may be our expectations from wisdom 
and virtue? The common interests of à good 


portant. When injustice tempts a member 
to revolt; there are enemies at hand, who 
will: avail themselves of the oocason, and 
destroy the harmony which produced the 


pended nnn It is in families as in 


friendship; when dissensions arise, the cu - 
riosity of idle impertinence is directed to 
circumstances which had been har bored as 
 gecrets, Strangers immediately force the 
sacred inclosures of domestic incidents, and 


ne „ 


He bela e out a faggot compaAtly bound, and 
desired the strongest to break it. When 
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and happy family, are numerous and im- 
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injured brother, or the oppressed sister, sur- 


prized at the unexpected friendship; or 
communicative from the impetuosity of pas- 


sion; divulges foibles, shewn'only. to the eye 
of affection: or colours little faults into 
enormous vices. Disunited brothers, sisters, 


or friends, should hardly ever speak of each 
other. If you have been deceived or injured 


in sueh interesting situations, discard the 


offender. If your character is that of good 


ness and wisdom: it will be a sufffcient in- 


timation to your acquaintance and friends, 


To be assiduous in speaking disadvantage- 
ously of him, betrays an opinion, that the 


Separation from you is not an evil ; that the 
is - inflited on you; and that 


you are desirous of retaliating by defama- 


tion. In the separations I have attended to, 
either in families or friendship, I have never 
failed discovering the blame, by the circum- 

Stance of defamation. mn, 
50 base in the malignity of giving odious 
colours to foibles unveiled in moments of 


confidence; or publishing faults which ex- 
treme intimacy alone could discover: that 


. Iv: causes of dissension should screen such 
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offenders from general execration. in 
————— bois junly runny, 
who uneovereth the infirmities of a father, 
a mother, a brother, a sister, or a friend. 
- There is no lesson of greater importance 
to young people, than that which is obvi- 


ously suggested by brotherly love. The 
difference between selfishness, and a benevo- 


learning and ignorance; virtue and vice: 
and should be engraven on the hearts of 
children, as the foundation of every valuable 
accomplishment. Selfishness would ohtrude 


its first caprices, desires, and opinions, as 


rules for its connections: brotherly, love, or 
indeed love of any denomination, friendship. 
generosity ; will suspend first desires, in 
order to have their gratifications multiplied 
by the participgtion of numbers. I must 
therefore repeat, there is nothing of greater 
importance to the improvement and happi- 
ness of young people, than the early and 
Proper cultivation of domestic love. 
In families, we are candidates for several 
Prizes. the notice and favor of our parents; 
amet, fortunes; ce e 
4 m 


lent self-love, is that of wisdom and dolly; 
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produce hatred; unless prevented by the 


the evils of which no wealth could remove. 
Children contend with eagerness for the pos - 


bee le LE eee eee 


child be managed so as always to find his 
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ment of chem in coineſding with our wishes 
of future settlement. If these competitions 
are rendered the vehicles of learning, they 


early custom of considering the advantage 
of a brother as our own, or " finding ony 
happiness in that of the family. WED 

On the Present system, parents seem 
anxious to separate children early; and to 
impress on their minds the importance of 
zelfighness. Tt may be the method to make 
them rich, but it is not the way to be happy. 
In families thus conducted, I have observed 
early those principles of dissension, which 
infested the members of them through life: 


Session of things they happen to lay hold of; 
because they have not tasted the pleasure f 
gratifying others: and have received only 
the sensation of direct possession. This is 
selfishness in the seed; and here, or never, 
you may adjust its growth and limits. If a 


gratification in direct possession, or in the 


fayor shewn to himself; he will, in future, 
take 
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take care of every thing given hind | 


he will neither love, nor be beloved : . he may 
enter the world with a disposition which 
will ensure him riches; but he has not a 

chance of being truly wise or happy. If a 
child be taught to find his general gratifica- 
tion, in assisting and obliging his brothers 


and sisters, he may, perhaps, dissipate his 


little POSSCSSI0NS ; but he will be affeRtion- 
ately. beloved in his family; assisted with 


kindness in acquiring information and learn 


ing; and enter human life with dispositions, 


Which may not suddenly enrich, but will 


certainly afford him the entire W of 
his fortune. 
Children are taught « or permitted to differ 


not only on little Possess ions; but in the 


indulgence of caprices: by the early mis- 


management of their passions, they are aca | 


_ dered incapable of future connections. Dis- 


sensions among friends; unhappy marriages; 


and conjugal crimes; with all their dreadful 
consequences; may be traged to this s0urce. 


The parties, in infancy, having been ac- 
ceustomed to the indulgence of caprices, at 


18 inconvenience to their An * 
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portion to the value of these motives; to 
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the frowardness of children into the inter · 
courses of life, and are despised or hated by 
their connections. This is the general for- 
is on the condition of receiving sacrifices; 
and their happiness must ever arise from 
the immediate impulses of self-love. We 
procure the highest enjoyments by making 

cacrifices, not by receiving them. This lesson 
is not taught to beauties,” or to kings: they 


e 
ed of mankind. O01 1 OT 


The Anportense of — not 
in any thing more nm m__ nm 


| in instruction 


"Where learking' 18 3 as a duty; the 
favor of parents, and the in their 
power, are the motives of industry. In pro- 


the ability and disposition of parents, to sooth 
and gratify the inclinations of their children; 
this method generates malignant competi- 
tion, which affects the understanding, as well 
as the heart. The paths of learning should 
be the paths of life; and children be taught 
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early. not to emulate; but io assist each other, 
as they proceed in it. If I had not carefully 
tried the effects of early ambition and early 
benevolence, .on the subject of learning; I 
should declare, with more reserve and caus 
tion than I do, that young people may be 
stimulated to higher improvements, and to 
more exalted virtues, by brotherly love, and 
the affections allied to it, than by any species 
of emulation or ambition. I shall give ex- 
amples of the truth on another occasion; - 
It may be necessary 1 should prepare 
your minds to yield up any prepossession 
vou may retain, on the authority of respecta- 
ble writers, by referring to some of those 
precedents, which encouraged me to obey 
the dictates of my e aa n ben 
| 1 
„Hints relating to the a 
tors of the ancients, are so widely scat- 
tered through the works which preserys 
them, that I cannot, at this time, present 
them to your view. The first meditation 
of Marcus Antoninus is, in effect, though 
not intended to be, an account of his edu - 
cation; and you will observe, by a short 
1 0 , quota- 
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I. Of my R 
I learned —— beauty of manners, 
and to restrain my anger. 3 
and character of my father, modesty, and 
« a manly, deportment. Of my mother 1 
learnt to be religious and liberal; to guard 
not only against evil actions, but evil 
« thonghts : te be temperate in my diet, 
© and to avoid the effeminacy and luxury; 
— mow yarn cnt; I Of my great- 

' grandfather, not to have recourse to pub- 
lie schools; but to have good and able 
teachers at home: and — of ** 


nature, to spare no expenee- 


4. T0 Raadde Abe ing tesa 
n 4 nn 
and cure. | | 

5. Teen Apoltonius/I hnbbed che giti 
{ of true Hberty, and-invariable fortitude. - | 

6. © Of Sextus, ho was'a pattern of 


nnn 
| 9 
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out affectation: to penetrate the 
( sitions of my friends ; not to be 
with the ignorant, or-those who. adopt 
common opinions without examination. 
en. Of my brother Severus I learned to 
love my relations. nab i aH ©- 
12. 05 Claudius Maximus, in all things 
(to have power over myself 14, 
13. Of my, adoptive, father *, I learnt 
— apa and constancy in things duly 
examined, and deliberately determined 
t upon: to avoid solicitude ahout common 
honors; | patience, application, assiduity, 


85 and a readiness to hear any man, who, pro- | 


posed measures for the common good 
inffexible justice, and the faculty of dis- 
*- cerning-when. rigor, or mageration, Were 
. Abus 
14. „Jo the Gods Lowe, my having good 
« qmindfathzens and parents; a good. sister; 
4 good masters; good domestics; affection- 
Hate relations and friends: that I never 
offended any of them through precipita- 
den, though my temper might have | * 


*. 
Co Antoninus Pius. 


to be graue, and to acquire dignity: — 
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© me 
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'. ao it, — hed pffewd bat I 
: lived under a prince and father, who took 


from me all vanity and pride: that I 


have had a brother 7, whoge dispostion in- 
« chived me to take c of myself; 3 
« his respect aud love, delighted me: that 


my children were not good 
« . et dens 


body that since It was my mother s 
fate to die young, —— 
her later years: that I have a wife, 80 
- affectionate; so abliging, so ingenuous 
and that Phave had the choice of fit and able 
men, for the education of my children 
In the Whale of this meditation, the do- 


mestic affectians are the first motives to 
knowledge and virtue. By the pleneing 


practice of the offices and duties of do 
mestic life, we prepare the understanding as 

well as the heart, for future connections: 
particularly, for that conjugal union, into 
which all are eager to precipitate; and in 


Which few find their happiness. We are 


qualified for 'beneficenoe, frienduhip, and 
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al the duties of social life. 1 by these 
affections, we can be prepared to love our 
country, consisting of united families, which 
are to each — as brethren. And they 
are eminently useful in religion. Great 
effects may be traced into little causes: the 
malignity actuating religious sects, is owing 
to the species of selfishness I have described. 
The pretensions of bigots, to torment and 
massacre; to appropriate the possession of 
eternal joys; and to consign opponents to 
eternal miseries, are founded on the dispo- 
sition of 'a child, to the exclusive | 

of a rattle. We smile at the child; and 
vue abhor the bigot; both actuated by simi- 
lar principles: the former being the per- 

nicious seed; the latter its detestable fruit. 

If we wish our children to have the en- 
joyment of youth; to proceed rapidly in 
with each other: to become good husbands, 
wives, parents, friends; be of importance 
and credit to their country; and susceptible 
of the exalted benevolence which embraces 
all men, of all nations, and all religions; 
we must carefully teach n to love 11 


another. | 
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easy to demolish institutions; but -diffi- 
big or ir wget equally convenient 
or useful. They are deemed. heroes, Whose 
steps are attended by borror and desolation; 
not. those who improve and benefit, without 
violence. In education, the difference of 
Locke and Rousseau, is that of wisdom and 


destly proposing opinions; the latter, offer- 
ing them at the point of the sword. we 
On the influence. of Jomentin: affabtions, 


as principles of virtue, Mr. Locke's: Esa 7 


is of more utility; than the Emilius of Rous- 


seau. But the English Philosopher, as well 
as. the Citizen of Geneva, not having been 


a parent, was not acquainted with the pe- 
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_ nature and operations of those af- 


yahoo 
ic Affections in a moral View. I 
C 
S 
provement of the mind. 
My attention was directed to the subject, 
rr 
tutor, or preceptor, who has relinqfuished 
the operations of the ce, or the — 
Happeticd, in more than ofle linstunoe, that 
brothers were sent to me: and though 
— 2 — In keari- 
they Were aliens; cofnpetitorb; er 
— first serithnents that arb 
in me, on such öceasioe, were rinflvorable 
+» the dispohttions of the children: but the 
: thivo)dippeetibts, 16 
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to me; and 

peared in fror of public e 
educated in large institutions, were i. 
with tendencies to profligacy: but their emy- 
lation was of . milder, and more generqus 


nature, than that bee are 
lies. I am the more fir mly perougged. of 


the fact, because ] admitted it with x 
tance z fram an in in fayor of 
mestic education, By hp worst . disposl 
tions are peryersions of |. the best; and $5 


the mos; malignant. In phie zchooks, 


bee ip competitian are few 3, and 


they. induce sympathy, with those\ whos 
fate the victors have escaped. In f a 
theres of the heart are combined, $00 
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_Y to triumph, and injury. to disap- 
observed, brothers educated 


1 achiools, had stronger and better 


affections for each other, thin children who 
had undergone the customary discipline of 


education in private families. That induced 
me to imagine, and then to prove, —a 


stronger motive to learning might be found 


in the domestic affections, than either the 


generous emulation of public schools, or the 


malignant competition of private fümilies 
The attachment of un in large schools, 
is owing to sympathy ; and is similar to the 


affection of travellers, who have participated | 


the distresses and apprehensions of a perilous 
Journey. If the discipline of such institu- 
tions, permitted that sympathy to exert it- 
self, in reciprocal assistances, the attach- 
ments of the children would be improved; 


and the purposes of the institutions be ex- 


tensively promoted: but fixed arrangements 
and customs seldom admit an instance of 
chat nature; and the bonds of union are 


modifications of 5ympathy, produced by | 


1 fear. » 
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not only the gratification of hunger; but the 
reward of attention, and the motive to 
knowledge. Company and solitude; light 


and darkness; heat and cold; all sources 
of pleasure and pain; and. all-desires occa- 


sioned by them; - are blended into an emula- 


tion, which must alienate the children, In 
a great school, there is but one object of 
ambition: that disposed of; the child eats. 


his allowance, or puts on his garments, 
without anxiety. In private families, all 


things are prizes; and they generate in chil- 
dren * most OR enden Ws ˖ 


heart. 
This is one reason, the scholars of public 


institutions are greater profieients in learn- 


ing, than those of private families. The 
sympathy of — induges them 
to assist each other; which is not. done by 


domestic competitors: besides, fear is more 
active and uniform, than the caprice of pa- 
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Private families, 3 are destitute 


even of these bonds: every thing, being dis- 
tributed by the power of the parents, be- 
comes a subject of competition. Food is 


rents, I am not surprized, to see a family 1 


I 4 relin- 


— 1 
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relinquish the edueation of its children, ad 
_—— to 4 public institution: it is; 
On Ot FOI 


| their difficulties, and the pleasure 

| OT TY eee MOI di 
rally occur. 

Atl the pirecits in my Knawledge, give 


verbal lessons of — and sisterly love: 

TROL eee 
and direct it to all its uses. 

When brothers have been brought to 
me from public schools, I have under- 
stood the motives; and oould estimate 
the difficulty : but chose who came from 
Private lies, hardl) ever offered a clue 
to unravel their tions, With us, 
food had no reference but to hunger; light 
to activity; darkness to rest. 


of these instruments of rewards and punish- 
ments, sunk into torpid and listless indo- 
lence: having lost the motives to industry,; 

and knowledge having: no charm, when it 
led to no selfish and exclusive jon; 
. 


In 


8 The chil· 
dren, finding themselves in full possession 


„ % he eee ee 


Wb 
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In these cases, the business was taken up 
28 near its commencement as possible. In 
education, as in moral Philosophy, the idea 
of utility is the charm of all principles and 
actions: * is not confined to per - 
2 on. The perpetual enquiry 

is, What is this for ? and the 


Tae is competent to all thepur- 
poses we hive in view. It is to avoid the 
trouble attending the curiosity of / youth; 
that parents, tutors, and preceptors, have 
recourse to lessons, which take up the time 
of the pupils, without exercising their facul- 
ties; and oblige them to silence and in- 
activity, to the indolence of those 


| who have the care of them. The minds of 


young people are so fertile in emotions and 
desires, that every object may be rendered 
interesting, by a little address, and good na- 
ture in their instructors. As we had in- 
verted the order of the sciences, established 
in English institutions; we never failed of 
engaging attention, by the pursuits of natu- 
ral history, and the experiments of natural 
Philosophy. But the business of life re- 


We . to the kthernaties: 
the 
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the authority of eustom enjoined some know. 


ledge. of the learned languages; obliged us 


moral and political philosophy; and to study 


the beauties and effects of poetry and elo- 
quence, Though. I could easily conceive 


situations, in which these ends might be oh- 
tained, without restraint, conſinement, and 
the exercise of force, enen | 


eee 


After all the contrivances my . 


nnd suggest, the learned languages were 
attended. with great difficulties, and great 
loss of time. The plan, for the acquisition 
of all languages, was the following. An 
assistant, something above a- collector in 


natural history, led the young men to the 


general subjects of it; either in small col- 
lections, or in gardens, to which we had 
access. This constituted the vocabulary: 

brought home, either hy memory, drawing, 


or writing; where specimens were not attain- 
able. When names and properties were 
obtained in English; they were sought in 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. The 


5 nn of that order, need ot be cuggentel 
{ | 1 to 
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to persons of learning and taste. A great 
part of the pleasure of literature is lost, by 


plans are more easily conceived, than exs · 
cuted. I was harrassed by deceptions, almost 
at the entrance. Being assured by native 
Greeks, resident in this country, that they - 
were prepared to attend the English assist- 
ant; and to exchange English for Greek, on 
the familiar subjects of natural history: 1 
confided in characters with which I was not 
acquainted. Of all the persons I have been 
connected with, the descendants of the 


Greeks and Romans are the most deceitful 


and perfidious. A French adventurer is ge- 


nerally deemed a Fripon: if that be the 


case, he either wears it in his opyntenance, 
or discovers it in his conversation. The 
Greeks and Italians have the features and 
appearance of their ancestors; and when 
they deceive, they accomplish their purpose. 
| was 80, perplexed by the ignorance and 
bee e l that I must 
have relinquished the plan; if the father of 
ns of my Pre had not negociated with 
an 


tracing its streams backward.---But sun 
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Se at « foreign coun, for the inge. 
_ tation of better 
In Latin; thars was no-difficulty. * 
time, the disgrace of the Jesuits had dvivey 
| into exile and distress, the best Latin scholar 
in Europe. The prudence, in the choice of 
assistants was, to avoid the Jesuit, and to 
| "WY CE eee In the elderly get, 
\ Gerad his Sies irksome. The novicate 
was generally a sufficient scholar ; and he 
Italian and French, abundant assistances 
were to be obtained: but difficulties on all 
sides arose, from the method of teaching the 
Janguages. Every master had either a gram- 
mar, or a vocabulary, or a dictionary, to be 
801d ; and relied on the publication for a 
part of his profit and fame, I would have 
adjusted the profit; but I could not, the las 
of fame: and T had secret oppositions and 
intrigues to guard against; because a com- 
Piler had not justice done to his reputation, 
8 
4 K 511 
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the spirit of competition and strife- 
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I relste these eircumstances, us they o- 
anted: not from bang idea of adramage in 
ny present engagements; but with thehope, 
they may furnishhints, of ue ud choke of = 
you, who ure attentive to the education of | 
your"obſldren;  Aimidst the "difficulges of 
the attempt, I had suffidlient experience to 
be asured, that the learned, as well us ti 
moderk njyanges,may he taught / by intros = 
N | — nehs | 


children; | their devine 10 Jearn — 


—— were buffcert to the general pl 
a- but if $tinulants were 
ting in particular cases, or for particular 
— — 
denepclunt und e ug 


4 had a presumption of that — 


I first undertook the d 


Possesion 


126 | — 


possessio was strong; and was not Satisfied, 
ar br pg — ave 
25 934 $4 
> Liao dlinted, e Ubertes 
| b er hm tre. 
up, generally for the gallows, in these nur- 
series of vice, called hospitals and work- 
houses: and I mean to make further experi- 
ments on them; being persuaded, do no 
injury, if 1 mitigate their sufferings, and 
check their propensities. to villany, in the 
üttle time I may have occasion for them. 
Surgeons have the address to prevail on 
publie humanity, to support hospitals, for 
the, purposes of experiment. I have kept 
my eye, in many instances, on this fact; 
nnd you may be satisfied in the same manner. 
1 had recourse to a place, where recommen- 
dations are left by subscribers to a public 
charity; and by means of the person Who 
holds them, I obtained the information 1 
wanted, of various accidents, which, in the 
common practice of surgery, would have 
been cured in a short time: the greater 
part of the patients, however, were obliged 
tio leave limbs behind them, for the instruc- 


tion 
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tion of pupils. Surgeons, not wholly de- 
prived of feeling, console their consciences 
with the maxim, * that partial evils are pub- 
lic benefits: and maintain, that every pas. 
tient thus reduced to lameness and beggary, 
may furnish knowledge Ep n 
mene 
Notwithstanding precedents. 30-reapeiz- 
ble, L should not think myself excused, in 
making trials on the boys of public cha - 
rities; which would accelerate their disposĩ · 
tion to vice, n nee an 
injury. 
enn ale ee e 
from an institution, whose demerits I mean 
in future to record: and I professed to all 
the family, except the poor boys themselves, 
my purpose of trying on them the different 
effects of emulation and brotherly love. 
They were both accustomed to religious 
books; and to repeat from memory, passages 
of considerable length. It was easy to per- 
ceive, every acquisition was the effect of 
punishment: for every feature of the mini | 
had a scar. Their allowance of food had 
always been regulated, below W 


of their |stomachs : I therefore detenmined 
well-eeasoned meals, 


be the first objects of their emulation. [The 


task was assigned, accarding. to the abilities 
of the competitors : the reward proposed 
and corferred at the appointed time. The 
boys had brought with them a slight degree 
1 which was attributed to kin- 
dred; but which I presume to have beth 
owing to a participation of distress. That 
attachment Was n 
and in a fortnight, they appeared by all 
their actions perfectly to hate each other. 


We then changed the method: dropped all 


incitements to oonpetition; and tried them 


A AIIIE 


n: 


therly ſoue. 
It is necessary 40 inform! you, whatever 
bad occurred to me; the first 
-occasion of trying 1 owing 
to an unforeseen incident. 
X of dae end det 0 


inland, who had acquired great opulence; 


brought me an only child, exceedingly in- 
idulged by the mother, an account of an 
bd > A \ an 
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taken pains with him, in 50 friendly a men- 


IM at Rao eST4>T0'ce 


business was publicly done, and no oppor- 
tunity given for sly and petty tyranny: "I, 


vith greater rapidity, 3 


1 — De 


Iz 4 


; 2 . [ +4 + 


„ had baffled. 


every attempt of several masters, to make 


him read. I was rather apprehensive of the 


event of the undertaking: but having had a 
boy of thirteen, in nearly the same circum- 
stances, I ventured to admit the pupil. 1 
pointed him out to the youth, ho had under - 
gone a process, of some contrivance and in- 
genuity ; and whose acquirements I wished 
to ascertain. I OE PEA" ee teach _ 
the boy, as I had taught him. I had 


ner; and rescued him from à situation 8 
ridiculous; that he felt transitory sentiments 


of gratitude; and readily acquiesced. All 


found, to my surprize, not only that the _ 
children conceived an affection for each 
other, by this intercourse'; but they learnt 


method 1 had 1 immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of Song! all the 
business of the family, by reciprocal assis= 
tances. The method was rendered practi- 
able: bernd dhe maxters einploysd; w 


Vol. II. . 1 
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persons of various accomplishments: and 
observing I sought actual assistance and in- 
formation from the pupils, in return for 
services to them; they gradually let down 
their assumed dignity into the level of the 
family; and every thing was conducted with 
harmony and pleasure. The difficulty in the 
business is, the art of sinking from situa- 
tions and ranks of imagined consequence. 
Parents, tutors, and preceptors, are suffici- 
ently ready to submit to meanness: but 
they generally avoid that level, where good 
can obtain respect. If I had been desirous 
of accession to my authority, I might have 
obtained it by that species of condeseension. 
I would, therefore, employ the little credit 
F possess, in warmly. recommending to fa- 
milies, to listen to the whispers of nature; 
and to use the first, if not the only stimu- 
lants she furnishes, to early and learned in- 
dustry, brotherly and sisterly love. 


gave us an air of indolence to zuperficial 
observers; and our institution had a charac- 


W my — 0 * Lu — 


conduct of the other, shall be his destruction. 
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ter to guard. It was therefore necessary, 
every member of the family should be able 


to justify our proceedings. Partly on that 


account, the boys were brought from the. 


public charity; and the experiments made 
on them : which answered, though on a 
small scale, as fully as those which rendered 
our family industrious and happy. | 

As public business is actually condudted, 
and public honors held out in England, I 
would not educate on this plan, a youth 
destined to 'be a minister, or a minister's 


parliamentary gladiator. The mode of edu- 


cation for political combatants, is that of 
competition ; generating determined selfish- 
ness, and reciprocal hatred. In the conten- 


| tions of such splendid, though unprincipled 


partizans, what is right and useful, is often 


produced by vices standing in awe of each 


other; and by the determination of one po- 
litical impostor, that the error, or the ill 


But this state of violence, though it has 
subsisted in England longer than in any 
country on earth, is not sufficiently perma- 


nent, to be an object of serious and deliberate 


K 2 | plans 
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59 of human life is to be 
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plans of education : and if it were, but f 
could be destined forit. * eth 
propose, is calculated to form' the wisest; 
the most learned, and the best men, 

those general situations, in which the happi. 
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to the last Lecture. Some members of 


the society wish me to give all processes in 
detail: others have been alarmed by the 
apprehension of being held up to their oum 
contemplation; and have not only with 
drawn, but induced those who would other 
wise not have heard of the Lectures, to re- 
monstrate with anxiety, and to mn 


in hem. The parspns, with whom, 1 have. 


— 


in an employment of * 


Ks 
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has been prevalent, it was that denomi- 
nated an honest, good sort of man: and 
to do business with such persons, is generally 
teazing or impracticable. All characters 
have their masques; and all men, at least 
all I have seen, are hypocrites, I do not 
mean a satire on human nature: but to 
declare that I, and all the persons I have 
been acquainted with, act two parts: one 


on the stage of life ; the other behind the 


This general hypocrisy, perhaps i it should 
' be duplicity, is the effect of a general edu- 
cation, on ' improper and false principles. 
We may observe persons, so much in the 
habit of double character, that they invert 


the common purposes of hypocrisy; and 


4d lly 6f 
eee, und 66g" inhabits? They 


We en f en e \ they wwe 


* 
= 
Ll 
* 


— whom eirtdentnic 
or they vary with every situation and con- 
nection. Friendship is not 3 
a villain, even of the best 
the intercourses of it would otherwise he 
more tolerable than with * a good sort of 
man.” Princes have been blamed, and mi- 
nisters have been reprobated, for employing 
tions, where talents: appearing without pro- 
bity, or probity without talents, it would 


be justafiable to prefer talents. I do not 
offer this, as a general apology for princes, 


My S 725 
uniting qualities, and chusing persons ; and 


tion, always found it more ineligible to do 
business with a good kind of man, than 
with a man of a knave. I 


. 
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4 | abandoned characters of —— 
and it must he owned to be as distinguished 
for intellectual profligacy, as any cera of 
history: but all things were instantly and 
mutually understood; the means of attain- 
ing the object, were stated and compre- 
hended; and it was either adopted, or de- 
clined, without embarrass ment, vexation, or 
loss of time. In connections with weak, 
i sort of men, I was g 
in the condition of Sysiphus: the stone 1 

had roll up the hill, ws ever ar y ben 
in the valley. A 44883 „ Feed | 

+ Though 1 have. found 1 of 

ee ebe afſ@taticn; and many good 

sort of men to be vicious and designing 
cowards: —— must 
allude with caution and delicacy, as their 
obloquy is formidable. I have 
its effects. It might gradually circumscribe 
my sphere of action into a point, and per- 
haps annihilate it. No man should lift up 
the masque of a vicious hypocrite, of any 
description, who is not prepared to plungs 
a dagger into his heart. My design] in 
 these Lectures; is not to * 
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good intentions of those parents, who would 
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embers of ill- founded resentment: not to 
open a nest of, hornets; hut to assist the 


blend reason and humanity with the laws 
of education. All the facts I ean recollect, 
or the information I can impart, consistent 
vith a prudential regard to my security and 
Gage will be introduced in the Lectures 
not in the order and manner 
1ohouldy have.chorem if it had suited my 
engagements to devote more time to their 
composition. An illness, in the commenee- 
ment of the winter; the effects of which I 
still experience; determined me to postpone 
them to another year: but some circum- 


| n that 


a course should be immediately entered 
upon, L vas not in an degree prepared 
for the undertakang : and I must defer in- 
definitely, those Lectures, in the composition 
of which, peculiar attention may be required. 
_ the reason, I have avoided the subjedt 
though its lessons were among 
— I have had occasion to introduce. 
The provisions for it: in my on family: to 


1 have 2 alluded, furnished the 
rudiments 


\ 
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rudiments of all the legal and political 
knowledge, with which I have ever attempt. 
ed to furnish the pupils: and when I enter 
on the subject, I wish to pursue it in dhe 
construction of societies, the formation of 
laws, and che origin of Pablie — 
Passions, and marners. These topics would 
minim, tri Here „N 
Tphe object I have in view, is to 'dtaw-to 
nome point of union and reciprocal assists, 
as many families as may conveniently as- 
semble ; who wish to intreduce humane and 
reasonable measures, in the education ef 
young people. Their efforts are / feeble, 
timid, and ineffectual; because they are 
made in detached situations: #surrounded by 
F 
or triumph in their disa 
use of associations, is ——— 
aguainet the strong; and to support the vir- 
tues, in their first tottering and feeble steps. 
The only unpromising circumstance in the 
design is, that the information is collected 
by ne person. But I imagine 'this will be 
remedied; and as we proceed, parents; pre- 
— nes 
Heini 
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confirm or dispute the principles; to 
g and vary the examples which 
WA experience may” furnish. / However, I 
will proceed. in laying open my little store: 


neee 
der warde v boy of tree 
the Aa. though. not. the appellation, of 
anno oe mary in ne bar you 
——— — — a 


hood, where every thing bowed to hope 


of his family. The father barely saved ap- 
pearanoes, as possessing a sound mind ; and 
covered all the vicious dispositions, accom— 
panying weak intellect, with the common 

hypocrisy by which nobody is deceived. | 
The mother died while the child was an in- 
for which the fortune of his father was no 
compensation. Her marriage had been oon- 
ratted. early; and che had probably been 


impressions which distinguish genius, and 


140 | BROTHERLY Lo. 
sacrificed to interest: for no objects could 


be more perfectly contrasted, than the hug. 
band and wife; he, every moment verging 
on the worst species of insanity, which ori. 
ginates in stupidity; she, alive to all the 


eee By the 
or the necessity of her marriage, she 
— iargmad the punctuality, 
resignation, and meekness, with which she 
discharged duties growing daily more irk- 
some, soon drew her life to its conclusion. 
Her child generally occupied her mind; and 
desponding apprehensions r̃especting him, 
abcelerated his irreparable loss. It was not 
in her power to transfer the care of him 
from the father and his connections ; which 


were; in many respects, exceptionable. She 


. would: otherwise have. consigned it to a 
brother, whom she thought unequalled; 
whom I have never Seen. sur passed :—and 
che would have died in peace. 


The jeslonsy of incapacity;and/ignorance | 


dee The impression of her 
death — —— 
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tether esse the obj of vegan, . 
history of this boy has often perplexed me 
If nature furnish ingredients or disposi- 
tions, she was extremely cruel :-for she left 
not in him a particle of the mother; I have 
sifted every atom of his frame; and it is all 
rubbish.” The celerity with which his body 
and mind took the form of the father, was 
among the most surprizing phenomena by 
which nature ever presented to me. He had 
in miniature, his person, his manners, even 2 
the brutal voraciousness of his appetite: 

his affected indispositions ; and that general 

deceit and hypocrisy, which slightly covered 

a wasteful penury, and dastardly cruelty, 
Loathsome insects seem to be insfantly 
formed ; while time and favorable circum+ 
utility.” Greater pains bee ben tadii fd . 
a greater variety of measures tried on this ol 
youth, than on half the princes in Europe; 
and without producing the slightest altera- 


tion in the rudiments of his character. All 
the 


stratagems respecting falshood, which 
dad noparately anoweredon other youth; Joo _ 
t 
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their united effects on this young man: and 
he has a hundred times, without regret; sunł 
lancholy, and driven me nearly to distraction. 
His character was formed before he left 
the father's houge : which, though inhogpi- 
table to genius or merit; sometimes af. 
forded an asylum to parasites and knayes. 
He occasionally underwent some farms of 
instruction; and even his uncle supposed, 
they had not been wholly without effect. 
A disgraceful incident in the family gave 
his excellent relation an advantage; and he 
was removed to a great school: where he 
contrived by the use of money, or by long 
and affected indispoxitions to avoid application 
and to escape punishment----In that condi- 
tion he was sent to me. My apprehensions 
were such, as would have induced me to re- 
My astonishment is not to be imagined on 


finding him just beyond the line of idiot- 


devoted to the worst dispositions; and, at 
the age of thirteen he could not read; nay 
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be used: and he applied to me on the sub- 


It is difficult to conceive a more undesire- 


He had been told, no panighments were to 


ject soon after he entered the house. Lan- 
ewered, it was our desire to proceed with- 
out violence; but that occasions might 
rr 
He had a of 
. | 
mity ; and he zummoned his miserable fa- 
culties to barter his application or indus- 
wy for the utmont trouble and vexation "hs 
could occasion.' | 
All the common methods of teaching him 
to read; were put in practice, with little ef- 
ters inthe alphabet, defeated every attempt. 
notice of the family, was an appetite appear- 
mg to be canine; and having been greatly ' 
„he was not only impetuous in 
obtaining food; but anxious in the choiss ef 


the most delicious. It was made a law for 


2 weck, that iustead of calling on the ser vant 


or 
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or applying io each other for "what was 


cles were not to be obtained but by send- 
ing the proper letters; and must be lost for 
che time, if the Jattors gwen for 
others. 

All the —— due pouch fol which 
u designed, were delighted wich the 
frivolous employment occasioned by 'the 
law. He sat down the first time after it 


4 "ov Fat 


{| 


was resolved upon, with a countenance that 


drops pursued each ren * 
the bar was given to signify his firtt 
 Wishes at table : he chose the wrong letter, 


and Ive eee 


—.— r 


reer 2 


it, 
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r 


ay 
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re er d 
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expedition 


| een. 


7 


it if 1 Wa not-interpoged; / Lexprowed the 
I felt for his situation; that I 


had no intention of punisbing; but wished- 


gradually ta lead him into letters by their 


convenience and utility: that: iſ the method 
were thought improper or severe it ould 


be changed; bin while the law stood, it 


muit-beohkeyed: [When the plate uns with⸗ 
drawin, in flood of tears burst from him; a8 
under a heavy and melancholy: disappoint- 
ment. His:companions felt for him; but 
variously, according to their opinions of 
his -coriduct:+ all our sentiments, however, 
were tinged with. pity. In four attempts, 
he failed tube; and lost half his dinner: 1 
knew he would have been nearly as content 


at having lost ine Joint of d finger; and 


perceiving the letters of use to him, 
he would soon imprint them correct - 
ly on his memory. This discovered a 
mode of inducing lim to read with great 
I communicated my thoughts - 
to the most intelligent of the young” 
gentlemen :.. the ame evening Wo - Eng- 
lieh dictionaries were cut up into single 
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ages should be sent or received, 


youth in question, but in: a Proper arrange - 


n Exercises of 
the kind were not without advantages. 


to the pupils most improved; anid the 
delight they took in playing; harmless 
wit on each other, was of the utmost assist 
ance to me. Children have a method. of re · 


peating, what delights. them, in à manner 


that soon satiates older persons: this ig 


useful to them; particularly in com- 


munications with each other. I had 
little to do, when the invention was un- 


become adepts in the execution of it. All 


Sgerly sought opportunities of engage 


ing in the new, specie of conversation 
with the youth for whom it was duntrived. 
The drollery or nonsense, which were of- 
ten produced by a mixture of design, and 


accident, occasioned so much mirth, and 


laughter, that the youth himself took plea 
sure in the employment; and for the first 


time quitted his bed at an early. hour 
eee 


Wen 


e ee e was 


. S. SN 


derstood; and the young gentlemen were 
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When I perceived the i invention had taken 


the employment: it to be the me- 
thod to continue their desire; and having 


reason to be apprehensive not only: for all 
Dammann 
the house. 

in whit time, « child might be e 
read by this method, cannot be ascertained 
without calculating the effect of circum- 
stances; to be known only by particular ac- 
quaintance. But the youth under consider - 
ation read fluently and intelligibly in three 


months'; and it must appear probable, he 


had a greater chance of comprehending 
what he read, by this, than by the common 


mode of learning: for all the intercourse 
or correspondence which had been the 
means of his instruction were, in a great de- 
gree, the produce of his own talents. The 
method has been since put in practice on 
xeveral children, either under my direction, 
or by my advice; and always with su- 
cess. The advice being gratuitous, 5 
method has not excited er 
Fm 

L2 | ject 


effect, L rather interrupted than encouraged 75 


Guns =; 
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jet. of « patent, a general Spirit of-ayarice 


would have been alarmed ; and the mode-of 
teaching might have e r N 


the kingdom - 

This is not the only parrofthe bas leinre 
on which I have been questioned. The pos- 
sibility of preventing competition, among 
children of the same family, has been doubt- 
ed; and even denied. I am not the only per- 
son in the room, who can support, by in- 


in question; but the superior efficacy of the 
domestic affections, to the passion of emula- 
tion or the desire of distinction and re- 
ward. In the small circle of my agquaint- 
ance, I could not easily enumerate the in- 
stances, wherein a total change has been 
effected by an easy attention to this 
truth. I have hardly ever visited, where 
children have superceded cats and lap- dogs, 
without having complaints on the difficulty 
of preserving peace or harmony among 
e the ene have: en * 


.» af? » >* 


* I A ER e peed the: bn 
view; but not. with equal success: they are excellentre; 
» medies for faulty spelling. | 


times 


stances or examples, not meerly the possibility 


. . 
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times recounted with a view to information 
and assistance! When this is not the case, 
it is extremely hazardous to offer an opinion. 

remember its being introduced in ge- 
neral conversation: by some unaccountable 
impulse, to which a person rather disinclined 
to talking is seldom subject, I gave my sen- 
timents; and supported them, by describing 
the folly of a different conduct. I was cor- 
rected by an inauspicious silence; and 
suspected the reason, when the master 
and mistress crowded pretences to send the 


_ servants out of the room. On my desisting, 


their anxiety subsided; but it was with 
difficulty a sentence could be made out, until 


the room was cleared. Though an apology 


seldom removes the consequences of error; 
thought the offence taken so unreasonable, 
that I imagined it better to risque the neces- 
sity of taking up my hat and withdrawing, 
than to remain where I had imprest con- 
straint, if not hatred----It was with -diffi- 
culty I could obtain so distant a reference 
to the cause as That allusions to family 


{ occurrences should be made with great 


Lo * © delicacy, 
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| « delicacy, unless 1 were noquainthd withell 
the reasons. I protested, with sincerity, 
I was wholly ignorant of any family occurs. 


rences to which I could allude. They 


seemed consoled by the declaration: and the 
business would have been sunk, as they wished, 


into oblivion, if the lady had not said, To 


execute philosophical plans, the master of 


* the family should be a „ and 
not a party in the 
This wrong —— the scenes 
of altercation and fury which had agitated 
the whole family, and imprisoned many of 
its members, were laid before me: and they 
had been owing to the partition of a seed 
cake. The charges, replies, and rejoinders; 
for the father and mother were parties in 
the cause; took up an hour: I had fre- 
quent thoughts of confessing sickness, 
which such conversations always give 
me; and departing abruptly. I was re» 
| peatedly appealed to, and my opinion re- 
quested, in vain. A lady and two gentle- 
men, who were also visitors, observed the 
tame silence: and I saw it was an of- 


fence. 


„„ en es wii a od anc as att ad Aa—_@&es oa _ [S 


and with some difficulty 
interest the mother for the 


— WM 
fence. When a general calm bad taken 
place, 1 rexolved to hazard an experiment : 
J could not incur greater odium; 
and being rather indifferent to consequences, 


Two of the children had been confined by 
the father; and three by the mother: the 


father having three favorites; the mother 
only two. "By er eg in favor 
to the duty of a parent, to love all his chil- 
dren. I told him, if he would set at liberty 
the prisoners of the lady, I would be answer- 


able the example would be followed; and I 


would settle the disputes of the children. | 
He readily consented: she slowly followed 


his example; and the children were brought, 
very hungry, and much chagrined. The 


cake was produced, which they had lost by 


the quarrel; and which had cost them their 


dinner. I took the eldest into another room; 
him bad 


a delicate little girl; and to ask permission 
to take her to dinner. He did it with 


Pn the mother was sur- 


| 1 . 
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prized into new, delight, and consented. 
sent the five. children, one by means 
another; and, all Were ignorant of every 
thing, but the beneficenge in which they 
had been engaged, The parents, who had 
the capacities and manners of children, were 
charmed with the novelty, not the reason - 
ableness, of the method; and could not refrain 
- contemplating the little company. A spe- 
cies of harmony was introduced, in a few. 
minutes, to which they had been strangers 
but I perceived, by the raptures and ap- 
plauses of e parents, it ug not be 
preveryed.. | 
When the children were 8 into the 
parlour ; the cake, the fruit, and sweet - 
meats, for which they usually contended, 
and sometimes fought, were, by my direc- 
tion, distributed to one of them, by means 
of the other, until all were satisfied. But 
the parents were not capable of rendering 
these actions bonds of union, or ein 
of kindness. _ 
In proper hands, my knowledge or ex 
Rake warrants the opinion, that such 
5 method 
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method of intercourse, will, not only extin- + 
guish contention ; but may be employed 

more effeftually, than emulation or ambi» 
tion, in improving the understanding, Not 
cultivating the virtues of children, „ 
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e GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE. + 


' MUST hover some time on the confines 

of that period of education, which Rous- 
seau bounds by the age of twelve: because 
it is a period, in which I have had experi- 
ence ; because I have not been able to change 
a character, or disposition, formed in it; 
bee. bond, it may not be 
in my power to communicate the pursuits 
and incidents of my present employment. 
My in education were taken 
up with one view; and the lectures under- 
taken with another. It is not easy to avail 
myself of the occurrences of former situa- 
tions: for if recollection were no trouble, 
there must be difficulties in selecting facts to 
be given without injury. There are persons 
in this assembly, who KNOW | 1 
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action, which has not been à fact in its 


fundamental circumstances: and ' I must 
tcrupulously adbere to the rule, whatever 


disadvantages may arise from it. Every 
person, accustomed to literary composition, 
may judge of the temptation to give 
2 1 possession, the form and 
ornaments of a novel. Though I have been 
fifteen years generally engaged with young 
people, I could never manage my own tem- 
per and imagination, to bear a week's con- 


indulgent dependance I could not, there - 
fore, apply a system, or plan, to the compleat 


education of any young person. It has been, 


and it continues, the peculiarity of my for- 
tune, to have applications in education, as 
a physician in life, when disorders have 
taken place: often, when the 
are in höpeless situations. This species of 
practice has afforded a great variety of en- 
perience; more interesting and accurate, 
than I might have obtained on fixed and 
regular plans, either as private tutor, or 
public preceptor. Hardly any branch of edu- 


offered an example; or alluded to a trans- ER 
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156 GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE, 
cation has escaped my attention: When 
unable, or disinclined to give assistance, 
I am obliged to procure it: and recom- 

' mendation , implying responsibility, I have 
| hastened from the lessons of a mathemati- 
cal tutor, to the exercises of Broughton; to 
a trial of skill with the Speaking Figure; 

= or to receive instruction from the Learned 

= Pig: On this account, however I may sup- 

_*_—_ font an opinion, I wind presume to de- 

mended to persons, in — very dif- 

ferent from my own, A machine, set in 
motion on even ground, may not require the | 
same conduct, as that which is plunged 

in the mire, or shattered by violence. 1 

f know, more than Rousseau, of the circum-· 

stances which produce polite submission, or 
easy indolence in private tutors : and for 

| this reason, I do not follow his example in 
abusing them. Public schools are open to 
the observation of the world; and they are 
fair subjects af criticism, or animadversion. 

I chall not, however, allude to private or 
public education, but in cases Which have 

em * wy attention, or given me trouble. 
| ; Moves 


I. 


7. K 


_ arduous or distressing, as that of 1 


— 
o 


Straw metirivens. 187 


Movements, in a situation like mine, would 


describe a labyrinth, where we must fre- 
quently recur to the same ground: 33 10 

Lehe art of instructing children, in the 
lo provinces of literature, is not 80 


their principles, or directing their manners; 


Vouth brought to me, were often cb el 
other in the condition of foreigners: their 
characters formed by different modifications 


of caprioe. In their general ciroumstanees | 


the members of my family were considered 
as equal; and they produced the laws of 


justice, which will be considered in future! 


In peculiar circumstances, they were wn 


equal, as in age, birth, and income. Thee 
differences. were so considerable and impora 
tant, from indiscreet and enormous ale | 

ances of money, that a species of early and | 


benevolent * " morality OOO aer to. 
prevent profligacy. 
In doe neigiiberhood of you towns, ths 
diffieulty of beneficence, is that of zustaining 
mn The first disposition to charity, 
attracts 


5 1 


and their principles and manners are, with | 
me, the instruments of their learning. rat - 
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attracts too great a number of claimants, o 
be satisfied by any bounty. Every benefit, 
by making one dependant, produves mam 
enemies: and the dependant is not grateful. 


The youth in general were brought to . 


under imputations of ingratitude from Meir 
friends; and they seldom perſc mec an act 
of beneficence, without comphiining they 
were treated with ingratitude. I am per- 
 muaded, parents who do not attend to these 
I allude, suffer a worm to lodge at the roots 
of the virtues; and place all great or noble 
ations beyond the reach of their children. 
Parents who insist on returns from child- 

a ren for acts of kindness, teach them a spe- 


be charged to account, either secretly or open · 


ly. The vine produbes its grapes; — 


runs his race; and the bee makes his 
0 Should man perform his good actions. 


The opinion of rewards and — 


as'; effectual-- motives to virtue, seems to 
have banished beneficence. I found kind- 


cies of morality which may soon leave them 
destitute of virtue. Good offices are not to 
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of chose in high rank, or great opulence, are 


greatest perplexity, and are relieved/ in a 
e ae 2 


rere ee eee 


e ene eee ancl acts 


of good-nature to each other 2 


or the exercise of charity to the distressed. 
with the hopes of being rewarded, by grati- 
tude, had a direct tendency; to render them 
vicious. In attempting to adjust the senti- 
ments of parents and children on the sub- 
ject, L haue been considered as out of my 
province or office. --I generally. 3 | 
in the. attempt; as necessary to produce 

dispositions and manners of importance to 
the great: objects of education. The habits 


50 vicious; that when they apply to a person 
they deem an inferior, in situations of the 


they consider the intercourse as an obligan 
tion. Money, with them, is an equivalent 
for every thing: and a family saved from per- 
petual dishonor or misery, by the advice of 
a man in lower circumstances, imagines itzelf - 
acquitted by a pecuniary. gratuity ; and en- 
deavours to sink the benefactor into a miser 
able dependant. 2 e iy} 097 oy 
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high humor have taken placeon the subject. 
All were for commencing the connection at a 
moderate price ; and exereising gefierosity on 
the event. My reply was, You come to 
me, as to a moral surgeon If I endes 


a to remove fractures eee n 


©; GT; entimate;oftheaturpe; and 
will have no intercourse of obligation 
At these words many have declined Minter 
course: some have abruptly and pass ionately 


departed: - | % COUT, oz: is 4433 ; F io 
In the scienoes and arts, we should ea- 


sily obtain our ends; if the instruments to be 
used were not liable to irregularities . We 


tuations and distances on the earth and sea; 
if the conztituent parts of machines were 
not affected by climate and weather, or ren 
dered defective by use. It is thus in morals: 
therewould be litle difficulty in ascertaining 
duties with precision; or in pointing out the 
exact line on which we should proceed, if the 
ingredients of n od, characters 


200 were 


but my impatience at theidea vas often as ex 
travagant as their vanity.; and dialogues of 


might exactly divide time, or ascertain si- 
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must be, alternately, benefited and bene- 
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were not liable to irregularities and defects. 
The obligations of truth and justice may be 
delineated, with considerable accuracy, as 
right angles may be drawn without error: 
but those of gratitude vary indefinitely ; 
ee „ 
Gründe is the aſfsction produced in us | 
by — and the object is the benefac- 
It differs from love, which seeks pos- 
session. It differs from friendship, which 
must imply equality. In the distinct affecC- 
tion of gratitude, there is a sense of obliga- 
tion; sometimes of inferiority. Love and 
friendship may be produced, or may be 
heightened, by gratitude ; but the parties 


factors. If generosity be confined to one 
of the parties, and obligation to the other; 
neither love nor friendship can be pro- 
duced. The person obliging, may ener- 


cise warm or affectionate generosity, and 


denominate it friendship, or love: and the 
person obliged, may feel emotions of grati- 
tude, or have attachments to a benefac- 
tor; which we are not to wonder he should 

W. M mistake 


gredients, 
. the matters prog by compounding 
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mistake for the same passions. But though 
beneficence, generosity, and gratitude, may 


produce friendship, or love; when the per- 
sons concerned have the skill, or happiness, 


to render benefits and obligations mutual; 


they Should be distinguished; as elements, 


from the result of their union; or in 


Lnem, 


Distinction of this kind cannot be too 


accurately made, by those who superintend 


the education of young people. Falte wit, 


and ignorant impertinence, have directed 


allies against nice distinctions, or splitting 
metaphysical hairs. In the businegs þefare 
us, it is not possible, distinctions should be 


too nice ; or that things which have divisions, 


shquld be marked or spexified with too 


much accuracy. If in pharmacy or physic, 
the knowledge of medicinal qualities or 


properties cannot he too intimate G4 


much more in education or philosophy, the 
pharmacy and physie of the mind; should 


the precise nature of the passions, or the 


lines which bound and separate them, be 
e and e gelen The state of 


phyrit 
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phygic, before chemistry became her hand- 


maid ; was similar to that of education and 


morality, before philosophy penetrated the 
clouds that enveloped them. Impostors 
vended nostrums for the body: astrolo- 
gers and priests yended ceremonies. and 


| charms for the mind. All means which 


entered the habit: all things be- 

neath miracles ; were despised. The im- 
posture was carried too far: or destroyed 
itself; as all imposture will, in time. Physic 
becamg experimental and rational: and che- 
mistry its school. Chemistry is the science 
of distinctions: and the importance of ascer- 
taining the nature or effects of medical in- 
gredients, is too obvious and important tg 
be disputed. In education, where alone, 
perhaps, the rudiments of moral philcsophy 
are to be learnt with certainty ; a species of 
intellectual chemistry must be of greater 
importance. If it be adviseable to de- 
termine the quality of a medicine, which 
may remove obstructions or pains in our 
bodies: how much more, to understand the 
nature of those passions, affections, and 
habits, on which the happiness of our minds, 
M 2 as 
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as well es tho haalth of our bodies, is. ol 


depend! 


Persons, not very accurate W beghel 


may perceive the importance of this truth 


in obvious instances. It is usual for 


and women, of une qual circumstances, to be 


united in marriage. The treaty may 


conducted in such a manner, as to shew high 5 


generosity: the man may lay his fortune at 
the feet of his mistress, who has none; and 
zhe may think herself obliged,” or cherish 
warm sentiments of gratitude. We wonder, 


such persons become unhappy; being 15 


rant of the Philosophical chemistry I 
hinted at: not perceiving, the s . 
in the nature of our affections will have that 
consequence. T hey entered a state, in which 
mutual love only can subside into that patient, 
permanent, but peculiar friendship, which 
constitutes conjugal happiness. This is an 
affection, extremely different from unbound- 
ed generosity, or the warmest gratitude , 
| It is of ' peculiar importance in education, 
we should perfectly comprehend the distinct 
offices and effects of the passions: for we 
never mistake or AA them with im- 
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punity. Complacence will not answer the 
end of truth; private honesty will not serve 
the purposes of public patriotism: and ge- 
nerosity or gratitude, on the first difficulties, 
will be easily distinguished from 1 
friendship, or conjugal love. 
There is hardly any ates of, ee 
abundant, as misapprehension of the affec- 
tions we act upon; or an opinion, chat one 
passion may be substituted for another. All 
systems of insincerity or hypocrisy are sup- 
ported by this error: and we may pronounce 
it, the general occasion of unhappiness in 
human life. But I must not dwell on a sub- 
ject, which I mean to discuss in a separate 
impress on your minds is, that in education, 
if philosophy is to wrest the rod out of the 
hands of tyranny, distinctions cannot be 
made with too much attention or anxiety . 
In the construction of the human frame; 
or in the tendencies and offices, of which, 
it is, susceptible; nature has distinguished 
gratitude and ingratitude from the other 
virtues and vioes: and their immediate o- 
cuion is inequality of circumstances. The 
TS! MS gratitude | 
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gratittde of "mutual friends, is owing to 
benefits, from temporary advantages. - To 
perpetuate friendship, similar- advantages 
should be alternately enjoyed: for if the 
person benefited, is never the benefactor, he 
becomes ungrateful by the pressure of oblli- 
gate; and the — is dissolvecb. 
Gratitude is a sense of obligation; com- 
bined with esteem of the benevolence or 
generosity, with which we haue been relieved 
or assisted. This is not an early affection 
in children: it is seldom formed but in those 


of good parents; and it is the produce of 


some time or reflection. It is an effect of 
beneficence so natural, that the obligations 
of it on children, are generally acknow- 
ledged; and filial ingratitude deemed in- 
famous. The warmest advocates of selfish- 


ness have made room for this virtue: and 


while they insist, that man does 6very thing 
for himself; they allow, that r 
obliges him to be gratefun. 

But though che'duny be natural; lar fd 
readily acknowledged: no vice is so much 
complained of in life; no misfortune so fre- 
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we have attended to the principles, views; 


nowiedgements 
sance ; or complaining of fatigues and suffer- 
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This may not be a subject of wonder, when 


and cotiduct of the person, who coler be: 
nefits or receive them. 

There E rid art 50delitats;,a5 thut br coins 
ferring obligations; and, in this respect, there 
is no duty so difficult as that of, a parent. 
That a kind action may cherish permanent 
affection; it is necessary, not only it should 
be unsolicited, voluntary, and proceed from 
benevolent desire to promote happiness: 
but that the satisfaction or pleasure pro- 
posed; should be as much tõ the person wb 
confers, as to the person who receives the be- 
nefit. Puxents, who are ever extorting ac- 
ts, under the idea of complai-. 


ings in their attentions to children, are gra- 
dually hardening their hearts against every 
impression of beneficence. Agood action, par- 
ticularly in parental situtions, should appear 
like the emarition of light from the sun. It 


should involve ir itself its own motive, and 


its own end. THis may appear a roniantie 
: but it is absolutely ne- 
e t6 6fibn the awe of power on deli- 

„ cate 
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cate sensibility; and to avaid hurting of 
alienating those minds we wish to serve, or 


to attach. It is often the fate of parents, as 
it is generally that of the rich and powerful, 
while they bestow favors they commit inju- 
my and where they expect gratitude. they 
find detestation--—In friendship, or in love, 
mutual benefits and obligations are perpe- 
tual causes of pleasure. In the common 
relations or intercourses of life, they are 
frequently the occasions of dissention and 
hatred: because it is difficult for those who 
possess power, to avoid all insolent display 
of it; or to rise into that pure benevolence, 
humanity, and generosity, which can, render 
a benefit tolerable; There is some thing 
like a general sentiment among: men, that all 
the works of God are done in wisdom, and 
all his creatures designed to be happy. If; 
by the innocent debility of infancy; if, by 
accident, misfortune, or guilt, one is commit- 
ted to the power of the other; he has a right 
to assistance, justice, and humanity. This 
would be the case, if parents were, united on 
proper principles; or if power, and riches 
were the in PHE; merit. But 
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while young people are united from motives 
the most unjustifiable ; while stations, influ- 


ence, and fortunes, are obtained by vices: --- | 
parents appear to their children, and the 
rich are considered by inferiors, as exercis· 
ing usurped or unnatural power. This is 
wretched. ground for the exercise of do- 
mestie affections or moral duties. It is 
that, where we find Wrote ͤ— 
the great and the little, the rich and the 
poor, ocupied by nr 
andi 

The general — — parents 5 
een my small institution, was that 
of benefits and obligations; and gratitude 


or ingratitude was among the first moral 


objects, to which I was obliged to direct my 
attention. It would be of little service to 
relate the attempts I made, to remove oom 


plaints on these subjects; hecause they 


proved ineffectual: and they were erronegus 
in their principles. In the commencement 
of my undertaking, I endeavored to eſſect 
my purposes by reasoning or advice; and 


to a person of my views, no means could. 


have been more useless. S e the chil- 
'7 dren 
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dren brought with them considerable um 
of money: and great numbers of young 
| e are Fuined by a customary species 
in relations. It gave me no 
—— the money should be thrown away, 
in purchasing articles at five hundred times 
on, or instruments purchased, who defeated 
my vigilance and care ; I endeavored to di- 
vert the pernicious wealth into beneficent 
of families in misery; and unloaded" their 
Pockets by the first impressions: But they 
employed humanity, as the pretenee for 
raising supplies; and their ——— ads 
vexation, would have accumulated, if I had 
not directed them into à plan of regular 
beneficence, which would require all their 
revenues. These were the first duties re- 
specting thes community, on Which they 
made an attempt; for ĩt was only an attempt. 
Many distressed persons, and some families, 
Were regularly relieved by their humatty: 
but in this town, or its neighbourhood, 
poverty is generally allied with the most 


dreadfut vices; and 1 could not always pre- 
| i vent 


here, the execution of it would have required: 
all my thoughts and time; and I vu not 
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fications; it is uncommon to find senti- 
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vent them from 
their charity. The opiniorr of their beneſi- 
cence produced multitudes of claimants: 
when they lessened the portion of one, to 
assist another, they lost the gratitudle of all; 
and I really doubt, whether the. trouble I 
took, was of service to them. Such a plan, 
in the country, might have had good effects 
on the children and the neighborhood: bur 


at liberty to devote them. I therefore could' 
never adjust, to my on satisfaction, the 


sentiments of the parents or children, on 


inzturteune. 
Dees the boite Winde dr 
oorinections of friendship and love, Where 


benefits and obligations are mutual grati- 


ments of gratitude: Men have: so many 
reasons for pretending to do good, besides 
hose - which should influence them: they 
have so mary pr es for seeking assistance, 
besides the actual want of it; that a suspicion 
eee eee 
2220100 or 


abhorring the obſect of 
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aer obligation obtain little credit. If a man 
| performsa good action, to gratify his vanity, 
or serve his interest: he has no claims on 
3 He hurts the pride, or insults 
the understanding of his inferior; and he 
ahould not expect either affection or esteem. 
When none of these causes affect the man- 
ner of bestowing obligations; when we have 
obtained power by meritorious means; and 
are impelled to acts of beneficence by pure 
principles: if those acts be not directed 
by prudence, they will produce. ingratitude. 
It may not always be the part of virtue 
to relieve distress ; and young people have 
no other idea of charity. 1t; is beneficial, 
when the distressed person has lost the ca- 
pacity of relieving himself; or when he 
wants assistance to recover that capacity. 
difficulties; not meer wretchedness; is the 
proper object of beneficence. For, if We 
relieve men, who shew no disposition to assist 
themselves ; we procure dependants, who, 
| indolently sink into wretchedness, in confi- . 
dence. of relief. 2 is not *. Pa. 


duce of wuch d cell... 
Iness, 


* 
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left to themselves, were generally the dupes 
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* Goodriess, or beneflcenee, alked to nen: 
perience, are the common resouroes of hy- 
poctisy or insincerity. The young men, when 


of impostors, Real virtue, in any distress, 


is silent and reserved. Its pride is reluctant 


in owing obligations ; and it seems to have 
a consciousness of shame, in not preventing 
che necessity. Virtue hardly ever seeks re- 
lief: but hypocrisy puts on her garb, and 
misleads the steps of beneficence. Good 
men are astonished at finding dependants 
ungrateful: they ought to be ashamed, for 
not distinguishing virtue from hypocrisy. 


Hypocrites are the sieves of the Danaids: 
all En ee on them! are without 7 
effect. 


" WW@poddeviegrertalien Wies woubiet; | 
not only by mortifying their pride, exciting 
envy, encouraging idleness arid insincerity: 
but meerly by supporting them with libe- 


rality. The first effect of beneficence is to 
relax industry. The distressed person con 


Siders himself in patronage: ke dependants 


on government, he pleads incapacity from 
indulgence ; and * the continuance of 
favors, 
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_ favors, which: are become necessary to his 
existence. Princes and ministers will inform 
us, what species of gratitude may be ex- 
pected from such dependants. Where this 
is not the case: where men may be disposed 
to preserve ideas of goodness and obligation; 
they are destroyed by indiscreet profusion, 
to which young people are peculiarly liable. 
It is usual to render persons dishonest, by 
trusting: them with large sums of money: 

many have been made ungrateful, by bene- 
| fits they could neither acknowledge or re- 
turn. The resource of such persons is obloquy 
or enmity; and no enemy is so rancoreus, 
as .2 worthless wretch, * man 
much obliged. 

There is fashion in morals, as well as 
in dress. In the domestic regulations of a 
neighboring nation, from which fashions are 
imported; a sentimental species of charity is 
recommended in the education of children. 

The feodal habits prevail in France, in a 
greater degree than in England: and there 
is a species of charity, necessary to great 
deines, which would be hers: ien 


is 
* 
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icious. French manners canngt be adopts 
ed like French dresses, | 


If che pupils I refer to, had been in the 


country, I might have introduced an early 
beneficence, which would have saved trouble 
from the use of money, or gratified their 
parents, by imitating France. In London, 


and its neighborhood, all our attempts were 
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LECTURE: VI. 
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And if she hapt of any goed to bear, 

That had to any happily betid;z - / 

Then would she inly fret, and grieve, and tear 

Her flesh for felness, which she inward hid: 

But if she ever heard of any ill that any did, 
Or harm that any had: then would she make 

Great chgar, like one unto a banquet bid; 

And in another's loss great pleasure take, 

"lied got eee 

SyENSER, B. 5. C. 12. 


= | fy young people of rank and fortune, 
froward caprice, which makes them drop 

one object to obtain another, I observed to 
be a common occasion of their ignorance and 
perpetual discontent. It was necessary to 
remove that foible, or to give up the hopes 
of an easy and regular progress in learning. 
By the indolence or indulgence of those who 


\ 


o 


unfavorable to le: 
Parents, who thought fit to attend to re 
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attempted to assist, were in the habit of 


sacrificing present pursuits or enjoyments, to 
an impatience of rest or attention; of 


moving rapidly through a circle of expeda- | 
tions and hopes, from which they sunk into 
ridiculous vexation,'or intolerable weariness. 


These dispositions are known, by an invari- 


able enquiry on the commencement of every 
undertaking, © What shall we do next?” If 
the impertinent curiosity be gratified, and 
the attention can be fixed on any thing; it 
must be transferred from present to future 
pursults, and all instruction or trouble lost: 
if it be not, fretful e may de as 


presentations on the subject, and attempted 
a change of conduct at home, were often 
disappointed; the children assuming an ap- 
pearance of inactivity, to which they had 
stronger der than to Fromardnes or 
G 

To fix on that point, where hs) wes 
principle leads directly to virtue, or deviates 
insensibly into vice, is of the utmost impor- 

e 9 


bees lie has all the youth I have 
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tapoe inwdycation. Tome adam 


us to view the defects c of our minds, or the 
inconveniencies of our situations, With a 
desire to remove them; may be similar to 
that which renders. us insatiable amidgt 
ample gratifications, or discontanted while 
difficulties remain unmoved, or ohjects un- 
acquired, All industry would be cuspended; 
always satisfied with their situations, and 
had no desire of altering or improving them. 
But when the utmost success of attention, 
industry, or ambition, will not afford that 
satisfaction called content; the condition of 
man is truly and perpetually miserable 
and to this condition youth are destined, hy 
the general customs of opulent families. The 
difference between the gatisfaction, which 
destroys industry, or produces indalence; 
and that denominated content; which is con- 
sistent with active and enterprizing ambi- 
tion; is the difference of. virtue and vice, or 
of happiness and misery: I mention the 
Circumstance, as it was the qbjection to my 


attempts to render young persons content, 
l e e Wd: een 


* 
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expectations concerning them. But the oh- 
jection was urged, from ignorance of the 


nature of contert, or satisfaction in our pre- 


sent condition and purzults. 
This virtue, like the order of the heaverl enly 
bodies, is owing to the harmonious effect of 
two forces, acting in different directions. 

The beautiful orbits of theplanets are gene- 
rated by the accurate proportion of the force, 
which would fix them to a general centre ; 

and of that which would projedt them in 
various directions, in the regions of indefinite 
space. The virtue of contentment ts formed 


by the disposition of the mind, to fix in its 


situation; harmonized with an opposite in- 
fluence, which would perpetually move it 


from circuttistance to circutistance : and 
though it may admit of its being eas) or 
happy, will not suffer it to be at rest. The 
proportion in the imp ulses of these rent 
principles, N WO A br 


ot * | | 
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* the variations, they admit of, will not 


agitate that torpid quietness, or bare satis- 


faction, which must 1 the contentment of 
such a mind. It is in proportion to the 
heavenly fire infused into the frame; to the 
impetuosity of its motions ; or the number 
and delicacy of its principles or springs; 

that we find difficulties in securing their co- 
incidence and harmony. Dull or stupid. 
children, are easily rendered content: chil- 
'dren formed for enjoyment, as well as to 
charm others, are easily deranged ; and if 
not under proper management, are generally 


unhappy. - ha 


It may be ald. this is owing to the ne- 
cexsity they are under, of obtaining a larger 
quantity of enjoyment than others. But the 
quantity necessary, holds the same propor- 
tion to their capacities, as the dull satis- 
| faction of other children, to their sensibility 
and understandings. A complicated, ex- 
quisite instrument, is capable of ex 
its sounds, with as much certaint ty and truth, 
d a wretched flute of Orshelte, blown by 
che nostrils of a Savage. But the skill in 

the Inantigetyent, or the art of 1 
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eir effects, is extremely different; Some- 


an exquizite frame, to which the progress of 
time is tedious, or that of lightening dow. 


_ Errors aye dschvetable in youhg people, in 


to the Excellence” of their orga- 


ro 
wo to the number and vi vivacity 
their Paid: and in that proportion is the 
difficulty of 
standing, which may guide a few 


art Mi if we ma ay compare small with 
great things, is th Gee in the offices 
of "that understanding, Which directs the 
motions of a heart barely alive; barely sen- 
eile: and that er l o movements, in 


them. An under 


passions to their proper gratification; would 


5 have the same effect on higher and more im- 


petuous dispositions, as the hand of Phaeton 


on the flery coursers of the sun. In com- 


munities, therefore, where the system c of edu- 


cation is not calculated to proportion the = 
information to the nature and strength E 


the "pasSlons ; the most excellent ca pacities 


or dispositions may be the most ivegalir; 


mischievous, ard wretched. There may he 
causes, Wilich improve our sensibility and 
affections'; while our understandings re- 

"i * 
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main 
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main. feeble, without. foresight or witheut 
authority. The school of misfortune may, 
teach wisdom; but it may come too late. 
No persons can be more sensible of the con- 
sequences of imprudence, than those who, 
never prevent, their effects. But this exge -,: 
nence. is not wisdom; and. seldom teaches, 
it. Persons who are wholly. guided by, | 
passions: who. never seg a misfortune, until 
it, has qyertaken them: are as much out at 
the road, of pleasure, as of, virtue. The 
understanding acts in the wrong place: for 
instead of: classing early incidents, 80 as to 
distinguish right and wrong by a glance of 
the mind; it. is obliged to render every, cir- 
cumstance the suhjeft of a next experiment; 
instead of habitually pointing. to. the, path 
of happiness, it continues dormant until 
some passion has taken a wrong direction; 
and when the man is involved in misery, it 
brings additional regret, by discovering the 
folly it should have prevented. The art of 
cultivating and directing the understanding 
to this employment, is one of the mysteries 
of a manly. and rational education. It is to 
be done by experiments, h ee 


l 


Nn 


wenn wc 
the nn of young people, cannot be- 
ereily described, evem in such compOsItioe 


= 


The difficulty; in all cases I have known; © 
has Been to substitute one'specevof activity 4 
for another; The astions of chüldren, like 


_ 
might 
in r f. T 

There ate general pffnciples in this, as in 
every case: and I cHEude from experienes;' 
they may all be applicable; But I have been 
50 frequently dicappoitited in their applien- 
tion, that I always undertalte with"aphpyes 
hension and reliiftiince, to assit a Ppersottß 
either in yotitit or age,” who 8e attenti, 1 99 
frirterec imo imperceptible atottis, on alf 
maginable* otzects or who is* eber ict 
en v0 or os lis ie * 
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the act of paxing from proves, One 
enquiries. - 1299 11 

' Lord Chenerfield bas. ingixted strongly, 
on the necessity of attention, in the inter- 
courses of politeness. Helyetius, with whose 
profound observations, the impertinencies of 
Lord Chesterfjeld should not be mentioned 


nius, and the great object of education. 
should be a maxim, in the 5 
talents, that a child fully attend to the pre 
sent object, or to what is said concerning it: 
but the maxim cannot be enſorced . 
thority. To correct che habits that prevent 
this attention, the slight curiosity of the. 
child must be instantly disappointed. If that 


induce him to recur to the question, you 
may soon render him sensible of his error; 


but you may be some time removing the 


habit. If he should not attend to the dis- 


appointment, or proceed to other enqrũries; 
you must proceed in vexatiously declining 
any gratification, until his attention beroued. 


It will then be necessary, to trace the wüd 


ys ho, eee e ene 
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points out attention, as th ebenes. 
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jangh, or ret, acconding | 
and your — ing foie cs 
abe, 
the 


symptom. 
However 
yourselves en —. 
tangled in — nr * 
t may” 


exercise 
your patience; and where 6 


tience 

will totally defeat 

This species rs 

* ww ra dares" 

recollect an — — 

where ene W ee wa — 

by the first 3 5 
on . g 

1 


proposed to 
pursue.- In young people, at- 


tention may be obtained and 
fixed as a ha- 


bit but 

I have sufficient experi- 

ence, — 
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has none, 
to which, expected 
m, 5 en 
to 
wah corre 


can Abo, 
be mere een or e 
4 e 40 see, jor mage — wo a 
a vs vcr from object to object, ; 1 
"RO yninteresting ; W _ 
arab 


dormant ; 


of a wilderness. An exquisite instrument 


dormant; and we lose inestimably in pin 
oß pleasure. All irregular motions are at 
tlie expence of relative principles; and gut 
ceeded! by; confusion or regret; The mind 
port its Hips or bn its errors. 1 
have been reprehended for 0 
reduce sprightly: genius into method j be- 


cause enjoyments were scattered among” its 
errors; as beautiful spots in the intricacies 


out of tune, may yield passages of great ef · 
fect; and exquisite faculties in'disorder, may 
have moments of brilliant thought, or of 
great Pleasure. But what a tusteg o be 
tones at hazard, rr — 
cord! What a moral taste to snatch plea- 
sures like brands from the flames: to s. 
fer the mind, the most delieate combination 


of principles, to" 
orderly, because some of its necidenthl ex- | 


ertions men pid) gte Plessnret beet, 


Voung persons should be to 
do every thing with good — 2 
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ascertain - hut they never appeared asunder. 
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tion or interes 
t ko-every act; 
62 . for ny dl — 6 
ulation is allied to envy :..1t con- 


verts the 
81 
ituations offlife into lists of con- 


tention ; 
nd 
I "oF sin vir 
Na, Nat. to change the PRE, 
kar competition, with oursely a 
7 t of gradual improvement, wa 
2 eftect. We never envy,our, —.— 
with re eee wy 
: = is unalloyed, 
N ror, moe there may, ng 
3 Me" 15 
envy, L. am nat A 


If the youth possessed _ 

an r 

ri I others had J 

tians. Wich e 1 
ispositions,. they« at | 


a far 
from che easy and rational road of im- 


provement. 
jr wa _that of satisfaction 
wo or even in our peaceable oa 
mn ee. or excel . 
In 


the 
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the world, there were persons ready to 6 te 
into competitions ; to dispute, or den? 
Their claims : perhaps, to load them with i 
- Juries, or treat them with contempt. 
Indeed this, as well as every disposition, 
Wd be e wth 4 er bo the Sa 
rences of life. The hill of science does not 
present objects so brilliant and captivating; 
& that of ambition The gradations to the | 
utmost summit of glory, are numerous as the 
| candidates who possess them. But white' | 
one is beyond the reach, of a man meer 
ambitious, he is unhappy. His lan guage 
may be; let me move to the next rank, | 
mM shall be satisfied. On stepping in- 
to it, he finds himself Uke the traveller on. 
the Alps: on one summit, he sees another? 
renews his labor, his ' anxiety, and his dis- | 


bu; „N Gy 


ment. . 
The habit of dwelling on present obj efts, 
is not only the occasion of improvement, 


but of a pecles of satisfaction, or content, | 
without which, fortunate incidents Bay. 
be lost. That habit alone will render any.” 
of the paths of life pleasant; while it may 
* of i e it to n 
„ 


e 


* 


most. But 3 a 
sition, accompanied with envy; or discon- 
tent; will rob us of the pleasure of acquin 
P55 honor, and embitter the possession of 
For while another has a larger share, 
bon e with us; ee, is inter- 
n ie dee et riches; e fangs 
bene. When wants and conveniences are 
aupplied; when we have provided for imme 
1 diate connections we are at a distance 
; | from satisfaction, while there is a possibility 
5 wealth; or while an 
N amassing or w y ONE 
. | tance are deemed more opulent. 2 
A In pleasure, this spirit of pursuit, of in- 
5 


| cesant desire, and of eager monopoly, is 

© productive. of enormous: vices. A man of 

pleasure, soon becomes a stranger to all sa- 
= tisfation, or happiness. Pleasure is the 
. most delicate, the most refined, the most vo- 
5 — tile of all possessions. Every thing affects 
5 it:; and the breath of vice, changes its na- | 
| ture. The desire of procuring it, in quan- 
: tities too large, or in varieties too great, con- 
verts it into , torment. or disgust. The 
wan ag pleasure, however,. * his * 
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n pursuit, not in possession; ——— 
being can be more unbappy. All acgusi- 
dons are of no avail, While an object rernaitis 
lunpossessed; are, Then te 
mister gratification. 
A an indsgad, u0 dell en ese wane 
observations; because I have traced the . 
duct of young men, whose dissipated and 
Anattentive "habits 1 bestowed some paints 
upon, with very little effect. Their wiskes 
Have been provided for, in those Which ure 
. amen Lag dom Ne 
The ambition ef vie E hem 8 Penn 
in respect to rank and Sittration; but he is 
ut - this. time, a wretch: he dias Wjured an 
interior, who has dared to rede ; and he 
will consume years in misery, seeking to be 
rerenged; or Wenge l. Wei s with 
u man, who will never Tegatd him but with 
resemment or contempt. 
Another has acquired riches, by = ei 
of fertunate incidents, far beyond His capa- 
rity of erjoyment ; and he has lately Y6- 
deived the most pointed miortification : 1 
* terminate nn 
onal public 


enn * "I 


EE "ns 
klein; far alert 
widow. of her small inheritance ; and the 
orphan, of nnn OE 
tbeneficence. - © 
The third isa man of pleazure: 2 
che lines of our movements unavoidahly 
meet, an unpremeditated scene of - petty 
bypacrisy takes place. He once entrusted 
me, in what he called confidence, with his 


 situation or views; though he had not geen 


I had no esteem for him. With a handsome 


person. 
figure well-proportioned, great assurance, 
great volubility, and a good fortune; he 


succeeds with the ladies: and he-multiplies, 


by his tongue, the viRtories of his ach- 
plihunents. He complained of being. cd 
gust would effect. what philosophy might 
long attempt in vain. I professed an indif- 
ference about the eyent, which deceived him; 
and he gave me hints of a design, which I 
should never have imagined as a pursuit of 
Foy. 1909 0g but a fiend. To 


if such can be imagined without 
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gratify a slight pique; u family was t6 be 


robbed of its dearest treasure; and a dagger, 
E with infamy, plunged into the heartz 
of parents, who had shewn him civility and 
kindness: to obtain what he gloried in the 
dhoughts of immediately throwing away with 
indifference. Though I did not believe the 
story; by a fortunate and unexpected con- 
currence of incidents, that information pre- 
vented the execution of the design: and he 
had the inexpressible mortification to learn, 
that a man, vhose inferiority he affected to 
be such, as to make his eyes ache in looking 
down on him, had the insolence to disbelieve 
his gasconade; and codunppoint. hien, 
alen informed of it by another. -* 
When these gentlemen were under my 
ds their vices were in the shell; and 
they were called innocent inattentions, or 
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The great object of a vise eduestion is, to 2 
favor and assist the human constitutfon, in 
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suitable to the human mind; whose wt 
ness 18 in actual, not in negative enjo 


Rest is Rr teful, as thd interval of 
fatigue ; and-the idea of Heaven, as a Xa 


labor, vice, or misery 
had not admitted rom conceptions of 
happiness, than were afforded by intervals 
of suffering. The state of men has been 
often such: they have heeft tied t6 go- 
vernments, religions, customs, and manners, 
so absurd or injurious; and the world has 
been rendered to them so truly valet 
tears ; it is not wonderful, melanahoiy dec- 
trines should have obtained droit? Our 
hearts dail Bleed at instances of affectionate 
cis positions, forced by prejudice ror: folly 
intu tituations, whbre their excel{ence is their 
vretchedness; wheve:5ensibility;/the natural 
source of hliss, is tar turud by injuries; afl 
all hope of virtuous enjayment is 'exelnded. 
On à cursor y ew, of dommumities, how 
preposterously, how imprudently employed 
They are formed and actuated hy principles 
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an! Gen ur d deceivg- u fr 1 
— eames chotreey od The 
ume may arrive; When its artifices will be 

licated 2 rr and cm- 
now called political —— will be 
annibilated, In the general chaos of invtitu- 
tions, systems, law; and rustoms ; supersti- 
tion, like the Hydra, rears her numerous 
aud ghastly heads : heightens the hor 
ae imaginary apprehenstons ; or 
breaks their spirits to the heaviest yoke of 
despatism. Is it wonderful, in situatit 
where intervals of s6rrow, - and respite of 
Should , constitute enjoyment ; men 

imagine happiness to consist in re- 
pose; or be induced to u br e A 
plate of eterhal ? 
— yrs political otates ; 1 a 
— — l 
5 PS apart that plew- 
ings dus they Jong ——— 

mess; and that the charm of the word happi- 
03; nes, 
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Ld — in fire 


principles; either of morals, religion, or go- 


wernment ; essentially affect our ideas: and 
induce us to * put bitter eee 


155 for darkness. 


Since theravival of letters, . 
peared, as the sun in the dawn of a long and 


promising day. Our plans or institutions 


are the fleeting shadows of lingering dark- 
ness. The rays of truth illumine our errors, 


just as we enn, they wo Gy us in 
ruin. 


splendor of intellectual day. Poetry has been 
strangled by criticism; superstition, fanati- 


cism, and bigotry, have torn up the ground 


on which they contended; the sciences, by 


recurring to nature, have detected false 


principles: and reasqn comes, too late for 


us perhaps, to delineate the interests of men. 
This, however, is the period of patriotism. 
We may not have abilities or vigor: to recur 
to first principles, or to exchange them; but 


we may leave lessons to future ages, — 
vent oof whites cannot 3 
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It is ouing to errors i in the principles af Ws 
our morals and governments, that circum- 
stances/ render the proper exercise of our 
powers painful; or that suspension of activity 
should be the definition of pleasure. This 
is the ease in all unnatural situations. Edu- 
cation or habit may accommodate ; but 
the tendencies of nature, like the forces of 
gravitation, cannot be impeded, without in- 
conventience and injury. As the activity of 
the body, from the nature of its construction, 
is the cause of its health and enjoyment: 
so is the industry of the mind; the under- 
standing and affections, deriving happiness 
from exercise, not from rest. But such re- 
straints may be imposed: or they may be 
required to act in such directions; that every 
movemen it of body or mind, may be violent 
and fatiguing. In conditions suggested by 
nature, the mind dertves vigor and en- 
joyment from activity: in those occasioned 
by prevailing governments or customs, its 
movements are forced into wrong directions; 
all action is unpleasant effort, meer duty, 


m or e to every faculty ; 
| 08 | and 
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and 
ity relief -or_enjoyraant den oaks 


"We find thee — 

e bcerentions cupportad.by 
31 In those unhappy regions, — 
genuine spirit of Piraey, under various 
— cial denominations, has fixed the 
Woe, Gas of Britons ; or led them 
8 of ferocious avarice, which hustory. 
1 record to their infamy: the concurrence. 
2 have rendered 
people the victims of despotiam. The 
canse, even by the immortal Montesquieu. 
is stated to delude. He assigns climate ; nat 
2 the eneraachments of tyranny, 
—— oy producing it. It ud be 
easonable to affirm, with the votaries of 
superstition, that the Deity; created Satan 
. —— 
2 or any necessary effect. 
produce despotic princes, or arbitrary 
— However, we find the inha- 
—_ extensive regions, in the soft and 
luxuriant lap of nature, indis pred to reach 
its gifts; enemies to adtivity;and ever sighing 
lon nepane; 6 an entern proverb, per- 
(tn REY EY haps 
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instru- 
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instruments of tyrammy, er harassed by the 
spectres of superstition: in short that; to 
the individual as well as the society, a natu- 
a ral, is preferable to an unnatural state. These 

maxims; rational and evident as they are, 
have not yet been admitted in Europe: they 
would prove fatal to —_— and 
civil — yoor "9 ae e eee 
, are maintained; with immortat ere 
dit, in the works of the men the 


world has produced: the voice SERIE 


phy is heard where it cannot be obeyed'; and 


the sentiments of wisdom will prevail, when 


the present vicious systems, and their sup- 
porters, are sunk into oblivion, or infamy.-- 
It is in the ideas, or views of enlightened 
and benevolent. philosophers; not in the 


cians, we are to discover the purposes, either 
of domestic or political institutions. Philoso- 
phy will inform us, in language truly inspi- 


red beeause immediately suggested by hu- 
manity 7 that men, in the exercise of their 

activity and virtue, are entitled, not meerly 
to necessary zupport, but to all the blessings 


of eee. er 
liticians 


practice of splendid, but fraudulent politi- 


123 — —— 
be hewers of wood and drawers” of water; 
at the pleasure of a few of their species j dis- 
ä — — 
n iar et +: rowigoube 
im an age of moral and political imbeci- 
ty, 1 such pretensions; when ig- 
norance or dredulity in the people, is the 
basis of the most improved. constitutions; 
the light of enables us to dis- 
tinguish / the purposes for which the facul- 
ties of men are calculated, from those which 
they are obliged to execute But this dis- 
tinction is not understood, by sufficient num- 
bers to affect the general opinion. If the 


mode of using it, tyrants and impostors 
would vanish at their breath; human life 
would become a scene of virtuous action: 
and a place of indolence,” inactivity, or testy 
here, or hereafter, would not" be the obhect 
of hope or desire. LD al nent ier 
Thee cher uses may"ojpear ane 
dinary; in a lecture on education. But it 
qhould be considered, it may be 


difficult to obtain the benefits of instruction, 
in 


- # * 
q * w 


people felt their power, or understood the 


% 


4 


in becoming virtuous and happy; undder vi- 
cions. governments. In propartion 40 the 
prevalence of slavery, is the averaidn to in- 
dustry; and it must be labor lost to suggest 
inducements to activity, for the-gratidicatian 
or emolument of tyrannieal masters. Men 
must call their persons and property their 
on; or nat be exhorted to industry. Me 
ses the truth, I insist upon, aſfectinglyenem- 
plified by familiar instances in damestio liſe; 
Where it. is auunl for a woman to lose her i- 
berty, as it is for men in political states. The 
forced emercise of xeluſtant affections, and the 
not to be avoided, make her life not only ir - 
some but of little advantage 


sor. Set the same person at liberty; det 
her on judgment or aſſectiom ; you wIIl 
nat. hear f fatigue in her duties, ar weari- 
ness of her life; - ndolence and reluctance 
will be exchanged for industry and alacrity: 
and cher. invention or talents, in engferring 
happiness, will It is so w 
yauth.in-edueation ; it is so with mon in so- 


| N28 it is so with 6— 
| y 


and 10 Opargte as nan directe oe 
they. will not offeRt useful purpanes. e. | 
Ido not | it! | 
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seduced into 6—— 
in religion, or morality, habits are at war 
with principles on the whole; that as mem 
bers of society, they must be at variance with 
— they Pr go. 
— . dishonor-to humanity: 
-=though this be the case, we should be un- 
grateful to those patriotic ancestors, Who 


. Nee ecctifibalthelr- Been to Our ume 


we should be unworthy the benefits of that 
philosophy, of that spirit of freedom, which 


have been cherished with hazard and expence 


effect, as wise and virtuous men. When this 
is not the case, it is our duty to struggle 
with difficulties, or to remove impediments. 
The fatigues of hunting, discourage not 
* the hunters; because they hope to take 
«the game: and what they take, though 
they deem it a reward; may be of little 
value. Ought they not, who labor to gain 
* the friendship of good men; to surmount 
©: their enemies; to render themselves capa- 
"ble . 


ing 
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« ing their country? Ought they not chear- 
Nn 
themselves content; satisfied with them- 
selves, and esteemed by others? To prove, 
it may be useful to impose labor on our- 
« gelves, it is a maxim with those who in- 
struct youth, that exercises, easily per- 
formed in first attempts, are not likely to 
e or to imprint in the 
mind any considerable knowledge: but 


those that require patience, application, 
i labor,”/prepare it for illustrious . 
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nn nets th +: el 
Is won with ease, too lavich of ber charms : STORES 
een ö 
On mountains hard to climb, 7 (04 
Has fix d her calm abodes. 1 1 
A rocky rough. azcent, ch“ aceess denies z 88 
And horrid are D l. * 
baten wer fine tho e eight, 
Finds bligsful plains his labors to gequi tee: 
eee in foods of pew delight. | es f 
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lence is — — 
of repose so far from the most desire- 
able; that we do not reour to them, but 
from ignorunce of the use of our powers ; 
from fatigue or injury, in the 
exertion of them; or from the 
recruiting our spirits and strength. The 
disposition to activity, or to the use of 
our faculties und time, is always-evident in 
healthy children ; and that savuges becbme 
indolent, as they become men, is owing to 
moral causes. They are seldom actuated 
by a e and waste their time in sleep. 
. 
AT AJ strained, 


of man, t6 obtam for himself, for those who 
are connected with him, for xhe sbeiety in 
Which he lives, the greatest variety of real 
happiness. Whatever glootry superskitien 
may suggest, these ure che purposes, for 
which all men nctually live, To be happy, 

and to render others happy, is the whole 
duty uf man: his sensibility, his affections, 
his reas0n; are all formed to produce these 
effects. Tus first general view of morality 
to a child; is; that by the improvement of 
his talents, he may be prepared for pleading 
affections und virtues: This opens the field 
of industry, in which all metr may be o.. 
pied. But as the situstiens of individuals 
may differ 3 as genersl effects may be the 
fn of distinct exertion, in yarious dis 
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rections of duty; the reagons- for — 
may be different in different situations. 
In the first periods of life, the activity of 
children should be directed to the various 
uses of their limbs: by a comprehensive 

method of acquiring simple ideas; by rural, 
mechanical, moral and political exercises; 
they should be gradually prepared to act 
with ease the parts of men; to hold, with 
utility and honor, their respective ranks 
in the community. They should be formed 
to industry, — r rene 
eee. 3 

The periods of human life are marked by 
nature; and inconvenience must arise, if 
their duties be not discharged in appro- 
priated seasons. As @ person, not taught 
to walk in infancy, would be obliged to learn 
at a period destined for other employ ments; 
or never have the proper use of his limbs: 
he who enters human life, without being 
prepared; who appears in any rank, under- 
takes any office. or employment, for which 
he is not prepared by education; must be 
muon, from; Jonny his 3 do it 


im- 


290115 


andineffe@ually; Web 


4 mind employed at the same time, by matters 
of 50 different as the actual discharge of an 
= „ pts nin one 
'e bann 

I Theeffet of industry here, is of the fra 
; importance: for remissness: or-- negligence 
} may haue never to be removed. 
1 There seems to be u persuasion of this kind 
; RN OY ee 
J or ee But che opi- 


nion has more the character of sentiment, 
than of reason; and like every effect of gen- 
timent, it is not to be depended on. Men 
| to fill up the parts they 
have undertaken; rer 
im of education: and this sentiment 
is the general ground of their opinion. But 
1 for though sentiment may 
the immediate oeuee_af'eurthuppines er 


_—- _ —_— 0 


5 not ungommon, that men fl with tolerable 
Vor. II. = | * accuracy; 
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bear in mind, that — the. guadief 
life; sentiment theidigtritiintor of its pleasures 
and pans. - But men okten, women gene- N 
rally, err on this subject; and the errors of 
women are of great consequence in adi eca · 
tion. Pereeioing their feelings accord iini 
truth; that they are happy hen right; of 
miserable hen wrong; chey resign their 
on mints, and endeavoroto submit those 
of their children, to the guidance m 
ment. Hence the early iitroduction of sentĩ- 
mental tales, affecting -drainas,and passionate 
poetry. They forma premature 2peties of 
— on a scale above that of human 
; vr they introduce in the mind, di- 
rr ——— 
the body, which are denominatet nervous, | 
and which no Sl on rm 
Wuhen it Was the/bbjett of education, to 
to 3 Poets were 
put early into their hands This is 'con- 
— 6: * to 
158 me- 


1 ö iunbstür. 8 E 
2 ware gangerous! in employing = 
children on subjeftsabovetheir capacities, we 
did dite more than loss time; by indueing 
prematureseosthilty, we exhaust their hearts 
befqre-they Gould know: they have any; v2 
prevent, or postpone the hirth of reason; 
and we chον the misery of our offspring. 
Heving no judgment: no rule but feelings; 
they ant grnerally misled: have no means of 
rectifying ara when committed g or of 
prevettling - the e of —_—_— 
. rn $44 
Thi k frequently the comin the interent- 
ing butiness, of education. Men feel justly, 
4 4 
8 in ane method, they try another; mal ex- 


awkwardly : when disappointed be 


IG nes: the! family of tie poor 

man is supported; and the niechanio vontri- | 
butes to the chnvenience of others, or 
minds his own; 8ubsistence, / In trade; and 
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 spedt, modern attempts in edutation ars in- 
ferior to ancient customs: By the latter, 
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are, to gacrifioe public interests by 
to the..caprices of folly: or; tyranny! dig" = 
tinguih thomgelresby afivity and diligence. 755 


„FFF 


or direct ĩt. 7 4 ugtihih ik RN Th 


The first activity of- youth does-not-be> | 
oome a habit of industry ; because-it: ia not 
directed to permanent obſects. In cis re- 


children were directed to certain objects hut 
the attention us fixed; by means which an- 
not —. 


young mind is distracted by a variety of 


12 if the objeRts/ be important, 1b 


moral instrument of compuien mag be 
substituted for force: children, therefore; 


proceed at random: and must be determi» | 
noed by circumstances, or che people they 


associtte with, to become good or evil ʒ use- 


ful or ugeless. Those who: haue habitat by 


but its muri ur utility; urs 10 be extimated, | - | 
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than ceviltory pct. who lire foreidepal | 


and dune 
Wa pubsen e, Bere, 1 f 


nase b Us — — =. 
working miiradles without an bert; and 
to that uf injustios, im distributing vr on 
the worthieest for there ure net many things 
80 unprofitable, as men of genius. But there 
is no truth in tlie distinction I may be ul 
lowed the credit of i oni the sub 
ect: for when my friends: have thought fit 
roulliVings ariy wanky: amy coma 
mute U en ele Her $7 
neben * * in the. erden el | 


world ; 
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 $oulohietts or great expedition in 
dombination of aome ideas? — 
irritable nes, duenne the 
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tions; and affecting pleasures, of rural life ; 
the Romans hadd lost all taste of them, and 


sought enormous fortunes, hy: mpDressing 
97 "That ruined; the 


or plundering provinces.” 
— it being the Object 
of every man, not to exercise talents in use: 


— virtues engential to 
zociety ; or whether, the principle of modern 
men * — i og 


an, propre, en e — 
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under this i ReleriÞtion ant! dt6ad f Be. 
ing friendly, be fatal to rdustry. By With- 
the Attention from regular 


4 is eee 1 
fm whom it is artfillly er 'oppreasively 
taken; But to those umöng Whom it Wars | 
calatédd: fer it 18 chllected ito a fe, Fe. 
ny 9 ; and: TR 
people, wing the 
Prot hzons; ot, by des, yeprin ial 
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men have recourse, to avoid industry. 
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t0 dci, or che Mtelest and policy” of 
natiste t tt attention s Hound be" to the 
opirit of adventure f the guter dispbsftiot 
to roy, Re r6bbers; through! ths world, thi 
make frites. Tiiese are destruckive of 
—.— aa ene winde f pac 
Do nd pn: itt we hg 
abbarRRE Voüth, tagiit to seek kaßpi⸗ 
ness in virtuous actions, will be blessififfyt6 
themselves and the world: those who have 
had their attention wholly fixed on making 
fortunes, must generally be miserable in 
themselves, and obstruct all the extensive, 
all the valuable interests of mankind. , 
I am not declaiming against proper at - 
tentions to interest or fortune: it is here, 
industry is generally useful. But I would 
discredit another species of activity, to which 


| It is a law of nature, which cannot be vio» | 
lated with impunity, that every man should 
take a part in the duties of society, and fulfil 
them with diligence. Thus, the earth would 
yield its increase; and its various produc- 
| | | tions 
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tions beexchanged,to heighten.andwultiply | 
enjoyment : all talents would be. 
the laborer exert. his strength; the mechanic 
his art; the philosopher, his wisdom ; the 
poor man would, eee in seryices; the 
rich, in acts of humanity; the legislator, in 

attention to public intergsts and dere. 
gistrate, in the execution of the laws. It is 
by. N N e Society can 
= wx 205 Wigs Hor 80 ; ndl 1 $14 22911 
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\aubje & indluncy'ls of Fer ex: 
tent and importance. We haue con- 


eee 

, is gaming —and it deverves peculiar 
222 in those Who have the care of 
youth; as the disposition to it, f furnishes en 
pedients in modern ; and it is 
cherished, as a convenient brinciple, in the 
wost fy wee? does: DD ruin, ther Sree 
| ; 01101; "CA 1 Like 
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Like other vices, it is first occasioned by 
ignorance ; it is indulged, from habit, moral 
necessity, avarice, and knay | 
It originates in e ads con- 
_ cerning accidents or chances. Our know- 
ledge of causes, is narrowly circumscribed ; 
and all beyond its bounds, we call Ladet 
or chance. It is essential to virtue, that 
the great principles on which we proceed, 
should be demonstrable. This is the case 
with the general truths of morality. The 
first error in the vic beforg ya. is that 
quitting the certain path of — 
the perplezed labyrinth of chance. It i; 
Pretended, that 5cience bes given ganction 0 
the. deviation, . by. forming . / doftrjne. of 
. in which. he return pf accidents 
is compared, or made the foundation of 
e Dif * 


drchmstances being underatopd." | 
2 of thi daes dt ba. 


Sd; Where fone; G aden Abs e 
producing exents, are knownreH᷑he doctrigę 
of chancęs, ig like; the average f accidents - 
in the dark ;; and no man has thought. of 
calculating, "how. gften he might apumble, 

run against a dre or he injured,and ora by 
briars or thoms. To desert the -4ruths of 
reason, er the essential prineinles of, virtue, 
and, to gende in gocidents, is a probable 
method of becoming viciaus and wretched. 

Withont assenting to common declama- 
tions an the-subject; 1 think gaming highly 
injuxious te the virtues of a pravate charger 
ter, and to the interests of society. It is 
destructive of regular attantion-to husiness, 
or chat industry, by Which alone the guc- 
cess and prosperity of communities can be 
produced. We need not deduce this truth 
from reasoning: we are furnished with facts, 
the causes of which cannot be doubted. or 
mastaken. 


"Its poche waowe 3 


sition to gaming, 8 
stition. When the ncrthern savages 


81bdued Rurope, 8 
* religion: the attention of the 


people 


|  prinkiples*6f private conduct, or 1 


Plans of government 
Sucht opinio 
moral and civil,” were dupposed to be under 
8 IT: but where the agents 


men dundained the bowndaries bf knowledge; 
_ avoided the” painful road. of experience, in- 
vestigatiori; or reasoning; and jobbed 
or gambled in an ideal world, on 


| with monstrous ideas, and enormous 
The imagination became gigantic, and che 


ed with 


t, could not arise from 


ns. Rewards and Puniahments, 


of those spirits cauld not inter pose, all 
were left to chance. In religion, 


losses and gains. In this manner, the human 


mind was perverted ; deprived of all taste 


for natural and important truth; or bloated 


heart convulsive. Air, earth, and sea, swarm- 
spirits; all common emotions and 
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Heitts Rich atonushedthe worde 
icht be! not a eme, without which 75 


principles were analogous to thobe!of veli- | 

gion; where truth was sacrificed to proba | 
biliry;” where the heart was closed to all but 
partial or vinlent feelings ; ant where the 


events of ute were delt to irregular of dis- 
orden e, An M72 10, b 


However de determine on the canes of 


peop Ee. Politicabadministrations [perceived 
the facti; and theirskill, ednsisting in cor- 
rupting the people or turning their vices 
to avcongt; they; sab(Gioned gaming; they 
extended er its evils by funds, 
lotteries, und other measures vf finance; 
which-ard:lapults"t6-the” understanding, as 


Vol. n 2 means 
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means of supporting public | expence. 
Necessity is the plea in cases of this kind. 
Fools and knaves only are under the neces- 
sity of committing ridiculous or mischüe- 
vous actions. The annihilation of any ad- 
ministration, or of any government, would 
be preferable, to expedients increasing the 
vices of the people: men who have pro- 
per abilities for their stations, who are gui- 
ded by real wisdom, never think themselves 
justified eee een racy 
eee mae. 
Tn e e eee W 
edncation ; though I may appear to assume 
the tone of a politician. Inducements to 
good or evil, are moral causes, whether in 
government, in religion, in heaven or in earth; 


and it is the business of a moralist to pursue | 


them. 


I have no desire to be deemed a po- 
ral sense of the word; be» 
cause I do not think it an honor. 1 refer to 
governments, as virtuous or vicious causes, 
assisting or impeding the general goodness, 
it is the business of the moralist to promote; 
im the manner I would refer tò customs, 
. 
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tems of religion hope it will not be ima 
gined, Me fp HIS, Tos 
mean the most distant allusion, to the oon 
tests, interests, or views of political parties 
in England. Virtue is the great transparent 
river, which gives general beauty and hap- 
piness to the moral world: the politics of 
parties are little dirty oreeks or puddles, 
which elevated and noble minds never ap- 
proach without disgust. This solves a pro- 
blem in modern history, that wisdom has 
been directed or controled in public deter- 
minations, by artful ignorance; and modest 
virtue, by s splendid vice.-—But this is not im- 
mediately to our purpose. We are to con- 
ider governments meerly as they assist, or 
injure the interests of virtue, and the pur- 
poses of education. Here all political and 
religious prejudices should be dropped: 
we should think as if for the world ; not 
enen 
bitants. 

In this manner, we consider laus, or 
parts of laws, that encourage vices: not 
OE Ys TR e 
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capacity m. the legislature. Real wisdom 


| of industry and ceconony, they destroy their 
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ot persons v ho may be the immediste in- 
skruments of the mischie. 


We may consider bee gewerbs- 
ple, that governments are useful or Perni- 


eious, as they guard and improve or neg- 
lect and impair, the virtues and anner 
of the people. Pleas of neoessity or expe- 


dience, may be alleged, in meastres of w- 


cious effet; but they proceed from want of 


—_ entertained the idea generally actua- 
-political bodies, that the measures or 
of government are not to be directed to 
— good; or that they are stra 
to govern and profit by che multitude. 
With this view, however, al 
couttteriarts: gaming. 'To/-obtaim the trait: 
they cut dovnthe tree To secure the produce 


ciples. In communities of this kind men 


generally quit the paths ef industry, and j 
Seek chances in all possible methods. 
We oan hardly mention an — 


bo or trade; whose busintss is not conduct 


ed the puindiples of gaming. The em- 
PETE of life, te answer useful purposes, 
should 


— 
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Should be pursusd with equitaple, as well ag 
interested views Phe convenience of so- 
eiety will be thus procured : while the ad- 
vantage of the individual is produced, AM 
these ideas be di in the moxality of 
an individual, or the policy of a state; the 
consequences take place W we complain 
eas vices... Their union furnishes a double 
matiye to industry; renders: men, in all 
situations, chearful and happy in its krpits; 
all talents, are properly employed; the la- 
horer uses his strength, and is content with 
the health or sustenance it, affords; the 
mechanic, or the artist, produces convent» | 
ences, by his talents, and is happy in the 
recompense, because it ia the. reward of dili 


geuca, increasing the general gratification,; 
the magistrate, the legislator, the philoso- 


pher, have inducements to industry, in prgr 
—.— to the e of their abilities, 
— jc mar of education, bow 
ever. indirect, or... avommodating,.. moral 
and political. obligations should be thus 
tated.;. talents are to be directed to proper 
* e ee, or ac 

Q 8 | * | 1 
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„ — 
to pnblic happiness. Here nothing is left 
to chance: hopes or 'expeRations '/ are 
bounded by probability and reason; every 
man has What he deserves; and possesses 
more equity, than to torment himself with 
wishes beyond it. introduce the doctrino 
of chance into society, and matters will 
assume a different aspect. All talents are 
immediately confounded: ee 
situation, or fortune, from merit; or 
is content” with any thing, because it ie 
equal to his deserts. All things befal all 
men; stations, advantages, and riches, are 
forced from wisdom to folly, from virtue 
to vice, as men happen to be in fortune's 
way. The general intention; then, becomes 
that of gaming for privileges: and chis is 
the souroe of the dissipatiom or profligucy; 
the want of industry and honor, in the 
business or offices of society, which render 
modern morality and politics so confused 
and ible. Where the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
nor bread to the wise; where time and 
8 

to 
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ee 64 e 
where virtues and vices, happiness and mi- 
— RG — 
at random. ener who Wifabitbot 
We shall suppose this bb be the case, if 
we consider not only the confusion this 
spirit introduces ee mind; but the 
havoc it makes in the aſſectiors of the heart: 
A man, Whose prineiple is chance, not rea- 
son; whose disposition is to game for ad- 
vantages or happiness; is apt to neglect 
8 which he should degerye 
or, procure them. In youth, where the 
progress of the passions is obvious, * we see 
of its virtues. To covet or take What is 
offered by chance; to direct hopes and ex- 
pectations to it, is not the method to ac- 
quire love of justice, or sense of honor. To 
deprive, acquaintance or friends of property: 
to distress families, or involve them in ruin; 
zs not the method to improve our humanity.; 
When the phalanx of the virtues is broken, . 
it is easy to rout them from the mind. Jam 
inclined to think, it may — 
5 n, Equity, een 
Q 4 encroached 
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2 — 
encrpachell upon, by the habit of:acquiring 
_ by stratagem the property of others, by 


dporting | with. their peace; is a sufficient 


foundation for an execrable character. Ido 
do not mean, the superstructurd is abwãys 
reured: I know it is not. But im the youth 

1 have observed, it has not oftem een want- 
| ings their minds huive been gradually con- 
tracted or hardened imo ig peculiar kind 
of gelfishness;; on which tlie charms of beauty 
or wit the endearments of affeftion or friend 
ship. made slight and ineffectual. impreegions, 


as: objedts' of a ertinguished the kind 
aſſebtiens ;; and if they did not induce hatred, 
they generated mdiffirence, to all connec 

tions.” Proficients in gaming, are distinguich- 
ed by determined insensibility q Veh they 
denominate command of temper wich 
has the appearance of Philosophy. : "but is 
the most incurable; species of selfichness. 
Connections, friends, children, wives, are dis- 
regarded or sacrificed, with ooolness astonish- 

ing to those, who have not attended to the 
progress of a passion, at enmity — 
f "valuable in yet heart: 


Door 1 


Intense habits of viewing men or women, 


a ——_— n r — — 
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Ik obdurate selfichnezs were not produced; - 

a single, necessary circumstance attending 
gaming. would render a man unfit - for 
society, Ey makiag bini indifferent to the 
events of it. To stake the property, by 
which an amiable wife or child is to be sup- 
ported; to risque sudden and irretrievable 
misery in his family; to render the hazard 
his daily amusement or play, are proofs 
of depravity; for Whieir there id hardly a 


remedy. — — ws 


| Gabber ane tthp tem us; fan! bao. 


f no other: cormideration could h 
agitinsb:glqinlagy it would be-suffleient; that 


by accustoming- the mind to amuse itself 


with sensntions or apprehensions, that 


should overwhelm it;a depraved, incurable 
apathyꝭ is acquired, rendering us — 
the relations and duties of social life 

We derive happiness from the — 
or refinement of all ou aſſections: and a 
man eartnot be more eſſectually damned, than 
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* 2 100 it enn LD ir} 
— inevuration probs to 
guard the morals: of their pupils: 
nnn they — — 
conduct; 2 tits them bye . 
une a e or ih- 
— anda the — 
of action; not the mind and disposition of 
the agent. We were not content with those 
principles: we attempted the hazardous, 
delicate undertaking, of adjusting the af- 
ſestions or dispositions of the mind. Our 
views were not oonſined to the moral charac- 
ter and conduct of the pupil: they were di- 
rected to the cultivation of his understanding, 
nne m__ 
rr t 


| . wi * — 


ledge, for some years, does not admit of de- 


of ———— 
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the: arts of reading, writing, and drawing, 


were acquired; the mode of obtaining know 


tail: the pupils were confined) to natural 
history, or the sciences immediately con- 


nected with it, as long as the purposes of 


their education would admit; But the ar- 
of passions; the preparation 


virtue, were undertakings of perpetual diffi- 


eulty.or/ contrivance :- and they sometimes | 


— ä — IJ N 1 6 
There is hardly bien 


strength 50 early in life, as anger: and the 


| Modern parents, like the ancient moralists, 
are diwided in their opinion of the passion: 


some deeming it natural, and requiring only 
to be regulated; others, an infirmity to be 
wholly corrected. Modern sages have adopt- 


ed the principles of the Epicurean, or Stoic 
philosophy; not so much from the fragments 


2 nenn 


rangement 
of the mind for the career of science and 


mischiefs it occagions, embarrass all the fa- 
milies, of which I have any knowledge. 
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wand — any 
_ cient /mprals' hae degcended, like streams 
through muddy channels; and we taste 


the original: qualities of the waters, Modern 
Svines; insert useful or beautiful 


im heir vritings, from he works of Neno 


on, Cicero, and Seneca : nrit have the-pe+ 
ingratitude, to dibturb the ashes of 
their — af or -precifients hem: into 
parture; the least evil of which-1s! eternal 
damnation. This is im the character! of 
Göthis and Vandals,” from whom. we: derive 
the principles: — YR 
mannes, wort you eite wn £3111; 

eln the different sentiments on 
anger, we 


arid: Stoics . The former iholght anger ha- x 
tural : and that the mind actuated by it, is 


like the sea, tossed by 1 


Wa! anger to be a cinvy always at- 
tended — ANT ern to be 


; zuppressed. 3.5 *. , Fil * 97 e a : C11 * 3 
3 1 hope 
1 : | 
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more-of the impurities of the soil, than uf 


find imperfett remains ef the 
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ho — with tho reverimes 
| bear to the wisdom of the ancients, to up- 


pose the dispute might have been concluded, | 
10 6 the — — en is a 
natural passion? U H NH ur 
"The fret digpovitions in nature, rs Möse 
immedimehy n relating; to our existence 
and support; the next, those we exercise in 
society, forming the several branches of 
moral virtue;and render ing us happy in our 
to the ends of life. But anger is not among 
them: for anger. is occasioned by the sense 
of injury; and no injury 
arises from the direct dispositions of nature, 
— by / that portion of reason, gene- 
rally attending them. Anger, therefore, is 
not natural. But if injuries unavoidably take 
place, in societies of imperfect beings; and 
if injuries neceszarily:exciterezemtment, anger 
must-be.generated;by an ĩnilirect operation - 
of nature : anger, in a 1 
therefore be natural. o Ahe e r 
These distinctions may. appear unimpor- 
n to common minds; as the small or 


wy 


nsequence to Fete 


Sits on difference appears mall, we 


can observe it to any purpose; for here only 
truth may be ascertained, or error rectified. 


When we have proceeded in wrong direc- 


8 nat: —— without 
dome: 


To-oderich; und keep within bands, 


natural, necessary passion; or to adopt 
an emotion occasioned by injustice, and form 


it into an useful principle; or totally to 


zuppress a diseased action, which is a vice 
in the human constitution: these are three 
distinct moral objects; and the: parents or 
tutors who keep them in view, will be dif- 
ferently employed. Those who think anger 
natural or commendable, will indulge or 
cherish it in youth; those who think it only 


expedient, will restrain it to emergencies ; L 


Ren. . _ Dann to 


tions; our difference, or our misfortune; is 


„ere 
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truth, that anger ee proceed. from | 
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a direct, original disposition in na 

but is a —  — — 
irregularity, , or confused competition. It 
has been objected to the measures talen on 
1 
7 of antiquity, or by the doctrines 
| IH LAs — — | 


2 | 
o „e, — — | 
To de deity -of de Sauen bes mige 

be no.objeRion, if there were proofs of his 

existence. How the divines of modem age 
zuppose a perfect almighty Being, liable 


to injustice, or apprehensive of injury, 


I am: CN SIE 


wlity and infinity co their terrllc or detesta- 
n. n. 21101 Lager p20" How 8 


— ill serve — — 
or r f 3 vo wulgar 

tales, and fables: but in mor als, where every 
 8entiment has important consequences; 
where: all truths should be ascertained, or 
not mentioned; to trifle with metaphors, 
— en or 7 Fiſtantidns: is puerile and 
If there be, but one God, all 
— him, by simile and metaphor, 
must be absurd: there can be nothing in 
the universe, to which he may have a nesem- 
blance.- If he animate nature j 1t its laut 
be the operations of his wisdom; no. being 
produced by them, can defeat his designs, 
do him an injury, or make him angry All 5 
expressions te chatkffeft adm of no qualifi- 
tation or apology.” b 1 Batten 490071; 
Jo form — ef mnening aivine 


madek, either real or imaginary, may be an 
uncertain 
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in them, 
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nature, 


s of wartare. Th | 
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this time, 


is the soul of of pa- 
all acts | 
the hero; and 
* 
1 OT 
tribtism Are produced by 


be hoped, - 
It is to 

{being afhgry. 

0 

the habit 


however, while pretended heroes, like beasts 
lati —— 
* 5 0 
ba 
— on 
ting 
insinua of —— 


tility. In — | 
u 

of universal 

principles 


» 
of such hopes, anger 
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us. 
2 
useful palandt 

it 8 an; 


in 
and wartare, 
for the contention, 

in inſancy 


ch we vices. the 
are engaged ices: And 
es attenti artifi 
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5 — suited to their occasions 
are 
accuracy 
cial principles: 


pas. 
feroeious 

require strong, or 

As men 
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From the moment of our birth, we are edu · 
cated to be angry. While nearly suffocated 
by heat; we are guarded from the element 
in which we are to live: in such a manner; as 
to apprehend it an evil, or to be displeased 
at its — The first tendencies to 
distension or growth, are restrained; and 
the first as wy nurses are injuries, which 
give pain, or excite the emotions of dis- 


Satisfaction, and anger- The management 


of infancy is, by a strange mixture of capri · 
cious fondness, and obstinate cruelty.. - Chil- 
dren . * 
irritable, fretful, and angry. 

The government of schools ee 0 


| all artificial passions, the instruments of fu- 


ture | warfare: all the movements of the 
— are directed by pains or Penalties. 
In this manner we come into life, or em- 
bark in societies, formed and supported on 
the opinion, that every man is the enemy ot 
every. man. These 80cieties, not only keep 
their members in continual apprehension; 
but are ever at war with eee 


ing opportunities — inhury. In 
such situations, anger is: Y: P 


Wo 
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ded : und is a principle of great impor- 
| tancs. tigt. I RH I ern IO 

Plutarch affirms, women are more apt to be 
angry than men; sick persons, than healthy; 
the old: than those in mature age; and the 
miserable, than the prosperous. But he must 
is just; lively, and strong, when our sense of 
good and evil, is properly formed. When 
it is not; when opinions are uncertain, or 
confused, it becomes a blind, random pas- 
jon, undd is the occasion of good or evil, by 
accident. The sense of good and evil, can- 
not be too early, or too carefully formed ; as 
it will determine whether anger be an useful, 


I am far from thinking, with sentimental 
moralists, that early youth is the season of 
exquisite sensibility. It is with sensibility, 
as with every faculty of our constitution. 
Though early youth be easity moved; it is 
sions. All its passions, or pleasures have 
a crude harshness, which is meliorated by 
maturity or | experience: Early emqtions 
mm di mp | t ws; 
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the affections of matureage, propenly formed 
or instructed, are permanent lights, aflord- 
ing perpetun service and pleasure. 
0 The passion of anger is produced sooner, 
or later, in young people, according to the 
condition of the societies in which tliey live. 
It is mortifying to humanity, to observe ex- 
tensive regions occupied by nations in per- 
petual war; whose public policy has a re- 
ference only to reciprocal injury. This cir- 
cumstance mar ks the individual with an iras- 
eible character. The ideas of right and 
wrong are fe; sometimes absurd; but ge- 
nerally well defined; the youth are there- 
fore soon taught hen to be angry and When 
not. H] xt ie ef 10 
In soeieties having object besides wur; 
and advanced in civil arts; public and pri- 
vate duties, or ideas of right and: Mrong, 
are numerous and complicated; the pas- 
sions of youth are not formed early, as they 
haye many things to guard against: and many; 
things to. learn. In societies highly artifi- 
cial or, givilized, all the passions are held 
back by the. pps n fees A — 
e 0 ften m ti 
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3 place, that he that be cautious: 
of; angryat-alb. zi: 1116512 blue 
A les CALI 80 
distinctly mars the character. with dignit 
or meanness, as the occabiomof anger. They 
bare, taught in infaney, to do Molerce 
to any thing by which! tlie) are resisted, ur 
burt, hren an the good qualities they ate · 
quire, tarnished with angry irritability. Chib- 
dren clierefore should be tauglit early to 
distinguishn the impetdliments, or [pains 
which are unavoidable; owing/totheirigno- 
ranceg and want of dexterity; from those 
occasiened by the inattention, or fault of * 
others. In the formen case: they: are to hear 
evils with patience,: or to ail themselves of 
their instructions: in the latter, they ma 
give way to the emotion excited. in nature 
K ron hr e e 134; Wrong to * 
When we have instructed them in this 
Sinton: they must be guarded against 
3 in heightening the faults 


that offend them. Anger has been defined 


1 essence extracted from grief, 

pleasure, insolence; and envy." Though 

n e 
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tioned in it, geren with anger 
It would greatly abate our severity in pu- 
nishing injury, if ve were not to over rate 
our on consequence. Plato, when pro- 
voked, reflected, am I not such a man my- 
self : But we are forward in punishing 
defects, we should be better employed in re- 
moving from our o]n minds. Proud men are 
severe on instances of pride in others. The 
condition of the moral world, would be ex · 
tremely ridiculous; if the passions were as- 
$ociated as we would have them. The 
proùt man exacts from connections or de- 
pendants, the utmost humility; and esti- 
mates acquaintance by dispositioris, which 
have no room in his mind. Tlie hypo- 
crite expects uprightness or truth, from 
those around him; and persons of fretful 
or angry dispositions, are the most impa- 
9 —— :When 
apa of Occasions of anger —— 


to — and ore their 
owt judgments. If the passions be linked 
40 W they become manage- 


able; ; 


J. 


ne deed green e never 
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on every occasion.;; The Thebans- having 


a battle against them, a9%.20.1 
They who are not ie e nge 
pride, may be actuated by selfishness; an 
resistance or injury, Which might be tole- 
rable on other octasions, produces resemt · 
ment, by disappointing interested views. 
Plutarch commends Cotys who refused ves · 
sels of exquisite wor kmanship. ! lest m] 
passion provoke me to punish those WhO 
may break them. If you wish, your. chil 
— the passion within its bounds; 
or to tranquil and amiable habits; 
— * them to distinguish effects ot 
interest and selfisbness, from genuine emo - 
tions Rt — on the: den of bad 
intentions or bad actions. os e do. 
When you bave taught them to Joie 
guish proper occasions of anger; you may 
represent the passion itself as the perpetual 
subject of care, suspicion, and restraint. 
The antients, who continue aur masters i 
morality, do not rank the instruments of 


en with the other passions. The 
R 1 fur ies 
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füries n gen, are never calledadivine; 
and lamentation is delineated a screech owl 
always sitting on the roof of the angry man. 
The foclings of young! — at ag 
derated — habitual — 
which converts the mind into a reservoir of 
other mens infirmities. They deride Dio- 
a genes, but he answered, I am mot deri- 
h ded and being asked, how a man might 
8 an enemy, replied, by being 
virtuous himself. Aristides, ac- 
hemistocles on an embassy, said, 
Lene u content to leave our enmity on the 
« /botders of Attica, and to resume it at our 
return ? Pericles, in his dying moments, 
exclaimed with pleasure, I thark the gods 
* that no Athehian ever put on mourning 
* on my account? These are the les- 
sons of ancient morality: we should profit 
by them in the direction of our families; 
if our habits had not a contrary ten- 


the pain or misery of others. It is not 
uncommon ta see persons eagerly seizing 
#21 $4.4 4 DF. . : : and 


dency, andi did not produce pleasure from 
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and Whole ges N 


—— — have arisen : but 


eisig thei puny passions on connections, 
and | 
detestable character of Domitian, had been 
„ toafer ern wumopatyhvge: 


flies % 9999 Nn. wary 
When young people e delight in 


it is not easy to reform them. Though it 


sont it: though it may be necessary to pro- 
ceedi a 


others. This is not to be done hy advice 
or exhortation; but by placing youth in 
proper situations; by giving lessons of in- 


sult, or r as —_ 5 may 


require. 29117 vo natgnrrod andre Un 


iS ; 0 4 
'E # 


The / cruel disposition or 


ling 


giving pain, they are become vicious; and 


may be natural to feel an injury; or it 
may be useful others shòuld observe we re- 


offenders with severity, and 
violence; we should be careful to check the 
first emotions ef delight in the misery of 
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regret; not plogurs, in virtuous — 
ever calling out for punishment,. deceive 
others, perhaps themselves: they claim the 
credit of virtue, but their disposition is ma- 
lice, and their motive, unnatural satisfaction 
in beholding the effects of misery.— The 
curiosity which leads young persons to exe- 
eutions; or a passion for dramatic tragedy; 
should be attended to and guarded.—-I have 
been unfortunately connected with a youth 
of this disposition; and I should shock you 


in relating his amusements. He has chosen 


a path of life in Which his heart may be in- 
If he become a judge, he will pro- 
ceed with delight, to its most 'exceptionable 


duties; and if hints may be depended on, 


he would barter his religion and fortune, to 
become an inquisitor, to feed on lingering 
calamity; to revel in endless horror, and to 
ee eee eee 
Faint of the groans of despair-./ 1. 

" This ith lowes: depeariny-of kumamos- 
ture: it is produced by anger, pride, 
fd selfishness, — by Gals union. 
zl Man 


\ 
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Man is a being 0 excellent, 20 noble: the 
purposes for which he exists are 80 import- 


ant; the happiness he can procure - for 
himself and others; is Bo great, that any 
events which dishonor or destroy him, ex- 


cite pity and regret ; not satisfaction, de- 


light, or even severity and detestation. The 


greatest and best minds, are the least subject 
to malice, to settled anger, implacableness, 


or any species © of inhumanity. . 10 PI 24 
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HERE are not many ifficuttics in edu- 
cation, of greater importance, than those 
being from the use of money, and the 
passions excited by it. All the young per- 
sons I have been connected with, came in- 

structed on the subject, but in a faulty or 
imperfect manner; and when parents had 
the reputation of prudence, the children 
were inclined to avariee. The subject of 
avarice, has not been attended to, in educa- 
tion: though it has employed the talents of 
moralists in all ages. To prove it a vice, or 
to allege reasons against it, could not be diffi- 
cult Avarice, however, holds its dominion. 
| 1 x It 
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It has withstood the denuneiations or ana- 
themas of religion: nay it has drawn ther 
to its interest; and, with the flames of hell 
playing before their imaginations, or the 
shrieks of the damned perpetually in their 
fancies, men have pursued the suggestions | 
of this passion, with incrrased obstinacy, in- 
justice, and cruelty. That CA. 
vision, theideity. has been supposed to Have 
made against emror, was rendered the motive 
of avariee'; and; by an'ingenious'artifice, re- 
ligion became the servunt of immonility. 
Attention and anxiety, were diver tec from | 
present interest or happiness; and 
erites possessed the property of dupes. 
standard of heaven, wrested from the harids 
of virtue; was carried over oœanꝰ into every 
quarter of the world; and avarice sacrificœd 
harmless millions in fits sacred nume) br 
under its awful sanctions. Luibbles er 
metaphysical subtleties t were the ons 
of dispiites; and disputes furtiighed/pretences 
for plunder: A sordid, gloomy tyranny, 
andtioned=by.the-fiame-of ireligion, spreud 
general terror g priest; its faithful Instru- 
N ments, struggled long und strenuousy 
GOUNIT to 
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. he mibilzacy Cough 
it may be restrained. The efforts it has 
made to recover its influence, has marked 
the history of the world, — 
232 its ys mg 
. and the 
arts of interested hypocrites have _ 

strongly and usefully exposed. 
In this manner, the Way — 


ed to the light troops of virtue. Wit, 


and humor, its active and useful 


are nn bes in ndicule. They 
— e — — are 
— departed 3 


be. ie aware an enemy is in motion ; they 
pull off his masque, in a manner so destitute 


of malioe, or with such appearance of play- 


fulness, that his mortification and shame 


ere multiplied: his punishment has not the 


W 
as nation 


E 


O enn =, 2 w- 


N 
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nation is matter of general merriment. 
Reason and philosophy are slow in their 
processes ; they give time for precaution : 
when they strip artifice of its veil, it is 
in a manner that procures compassion; or 
they expose it to public nen se 6 
is more tolerable than ridicule. i 

The success of ridicule against avarice is, 
however, only occasional or temporary. 
fects and vices in education or govern- 
ment; and it is not so much the lin of 
the individual, as is of the family, or the 
state. When that is the case, reasoning 


and ridicule, act only as palliatives. Deſecm 


of domestic, or public administrations, must 
be removed; or those ho are influenced by 
them will be infected by the vice. 
It should be attentively observed by pa- | 
rents, that avarice, like every, vice, springs 
from a commendable passion I have not 
known a young person, who has wished 
for money, from native sordidness: it 'was; 
to gratify general love of pleasure, ambition, 
or affedtions to those who were dear to him. . 
Thus far it is natural and useful h).]. 


— oO — 
— —— —— . 8 a 
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But riches; being the meren of all 
the passions, or the means of 
and multiplying all gratifications; youth 
soon speculate on possibilities, and are tempt- 
ed to direct their time and . — 
cumulate money for possible occsjã¼nss. 
Here the error and vice commence ; not, 
as is generally "imagined; in a natural 
disposition to love wealth. The avaricious 
are the most visionarq and romantic of all 

men; and the passion, appearing to be love 
of money, is the last gradation of this spe- 

_ cies of folly. The gradual deviations into it 

are not matters of surprize ; for the line di- 
| ks truth and error, virtue and vice, is 


possibility. It is right, it is a duty, to 
obtain those means of happiness, which we 
may probably use for our on benefit, or 


that of others. It: is folly or vice, to pro- 


Ceed further into the region af possibility; 
to waste the time, in providing for visions, 


which should dee r- in er enyoy- 

ment. Tln 

| These Wuala are exemplified. ; in the con- 

duct of parents; and. hy obgerving it, chil- 

dren regulate the desire of riches. 
They 


mat only which divides probability from 


eee e 0 


err 
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for tlie understanding or virturs of ther 


of excessive timidity, and 


* — — — we », * * F £3 __ ww. 
> 


tion; supposing 
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They who seek wealth, as tee 


and disposition to! injustice, which are the 
of happiness, when employed by the virtues: | 
the first care is to endus their offspring with 
the virtues; the * 1 import 
ant than the instrument. 

Avarict and prodigality Fears the two. ex. 
tremes from just or moderate desire ot 
be + Avarice. is the offspring of weak, 
irregular imaginations, perpetually creating / 
Possibilities in the e ay or 
in 
guarding against possible . The 


' | 2 4708 1 


objects of the passion being indefinite, it 


can have no intervals of repose ; is impatient 
of othey fie Ra Only OTOL IE: 
mind. ä 
Prodigality i is in the other extreme. „10 
attentive to the 4 of riches, or 
squandering them when acquired; it is con- 
soled by a similar extra of 
ing possibilities in its favor : 

and all the fortunate incidents which can 
Vor. II. CHI arise 
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arise, are foundations of hope, and securities 
— dmr: ob" want.-»-Pheze 


and A0 the 0 8 chad, i 
which the parent thould exrefully dire his 
child; or the tutor his pupil. 20 
1 The consequences of error in Vas th . 
avarice; is perhaps more unfavorable: to the 
happiness of the world, than in that of 
prodigality. Inattention to wealth; even 
the vices attendant on dissipation, may ad- 
mit intervals of knowledge, or virtue; and 
e must have often geen, want of economy, 
the most inexcusable; negligence of the 
interest or support of a family; and 
profligate ;extravagance,-+-accompanied by 
knowledge; elegant imagination, and spe- 
cious qualities resembling virtues. But ava- 
rer does not leave the mind long in passes- 
sion even of plausible qualities. It ds 
with jealousy, every thing that assumes the 
appearance of virtue. The quantity of 
wealth being indefinite for all the possible oc- 
casions a; disordered imagination may con- 
ceive, al l attention to the understanding and 
deen 5 suspend the 
paul, 
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e direction of their pe 

| ein parents; it i b | 
potrahce'to observe, —— 


| = 
that it ts anxious” 
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Misery on posterity tg 


— wealthy. —_—— loyet 
a ration riches;” 5 
bet ibflekes: — TL 2 
wn = it The la 
—— ring, —— 
5 of 
hates destroy every; thin — 
Fo vette to influence 
minds —— 7 They: 
des ng Prop must be 
ns corrodes' the heart of uvur ; 
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| dns; or hated by his children; and | 
who imagines N 
as enemies. The house of the miser is al- 
ways divided against itself. Though his 
own. passions are absorbed in avarice, those 
of bis family are afloat. The 
of his riches, are ardent in proporaon to his 


penury, and the wishes to powess or enjoy 


them are inconsistent with all domestic a- 


fection. This produces detestable scenes; 
acts of authority, menaces or admonitions, 


opposed by stratagems or frauds the im- 


5 cy, the most important or decisive period 
- bf youth arrives; 'for/which-all parties are 
| as enemies for combat. Mutual 
distrust, precludes. all conversation hy a2 
miser and his child on the interesting, 
but dehoate subject of marriage. The 
Wishes of the father are centred in ane desire 

raked ee 
a other 
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other — 1 . the 
child must be a prostitute: the zahRions-of = 
law, or the formalities of religion, will not 
take out the stain, with which such drendful 
sacrifices are marked by nature. If the 


child be such a proficient in hypocrisy as to 


risque a stratagem; it may be, staking ita lie 
on the ct of a die, where the odds in the 


hazard are i by numbers. The 
interpogition of authority and the exercise 
of liberty, in this delicate event, should be 
as the c- incidence of liberty and necessity 
in the moral world; where nature direct 
and rules us, while forming the paszions by 
which we feel ourselves free. It should be 
mus in domestic government; the'influente 
/ of the parent should be, in giving right senti- 
ments or inclinations; the liberty af the 
chüd in exerting die principles with _—_ 
he has been furnizhed/ 430 — 
Lou may be useful to ybfỹ fines by 
pointing out, with candor and 


An 
miser in the decline of life when he has dis- 


Posed of his children; or didcarded' them. 
Old age derives all its comfort from reflec- 


nn eee 


. of 


goad actions: or from the virtue ande- 


krits of a happy affiprings.;. These- conggla- 


tions and hopes are lost to-ayarice,-which 
has stalted its happiness on 8 single change ; 
that of inoreasing and perpetuating wealth. 
© The: certainty that the offspring of a! wines 
will not ptocegd on his plan ,.the-probebi- 
lity that they will dissipate fr riches:4; the 
los” of their 
clining- Vit; hee ene een 
wishes .fbr his. death. ;-—+hege are 
punishments —— — 
not be aggravated by the apprehension of 


eternal torments. All systematie and writ- 


ten religions, however: add infernal ꝑros- 
pects to the wretchedness' of the present 
state; and nothing but total want. of sensi- 
-bility, er che entire extinction of imagins- 
.tiof, could prevent a miser, disappointed 
here in his hopes, and believing. he is to he 


. punizhg.eteraally hereafter, from tewina- 


ting his life i in absohute madness, nee 
Tha gffects of avaice are not confined. $0 


: _ -xogiety,.or affect publiq principles and man- 
e Wien e 


_ Struments 


or support in. de- 


„ or to, families; they: influence 


struments of the virtues and passions, but 
the standard of merit and ability; the politi- 
cal constitution is depraved, and must be 
conducted by palliating or managing cor. 
trupt principles. The use of riches being 
positively so much» influence! or power no 
addition Should be made t6 it by politi- 
cual institutions. 1 mean, riches should not 


imply -wisdom, virtue, or-any-.opeces'of ca 


the preterided wisdom of political legislators 
has determined otherwise: in all states 
the advantages of the rich against the poor 
3 by the false max- 
im ; that political power is naturally annex- 
od to property.” This is establishing 'avarice, 
as a necessary principle to that great mjo- 
rity in all communities which is determined 


in its pursajts by public opinion; - An error 


of this nature} magnitude or influences, 
must have extensve eſſtots to the injury of 
virtue. Wisdom and good qualities will 
be neglected, wherb-every thing is implied 
N in being rich, and-where wealth is the Ste- 
dard oi merit. iepicil 2 id. 15 28391 
| Caper and dae in states whode ori- 

a S 4 - 


pacity for offices or eimnplbymerts. But 


ginal 


- 
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Hidlcensiativutions are defectwe, 
Protluce this evil; they fix the attention on 
4 riches as: the foundations of power, and the 
instruments of happiness. The arts and 
pursuits of commerce becoming complicated, 
or assuming the forms: of science; We may 


_ expect} they will wholly erigross the public 
attention, or that a species of avarice will 


be the principle of political operations. 
How far dhe, Tagliaft character for justice, 


N ——— ———— 


Excesses of —_— —— will; invilve 


i: ig 33 


generally 


honor and generogity, may be; affected by 
committing political, operations to a com- 
mereial spirit in varieus parts of the world, 
time and posterity will determine. At pre- 
sent, the inſatuation of ꝓublic ayarice is o 
—— ——— 


5 eld oc ar am... 20 a e F ©. * 


atz avowed, and gloried in .- to obtain wealth; 

the. talisman which obliterates all defects, 
and. qualifies at once ſor the -offices.;of - 
wisdom or the... hongrs of virtue We 
dest present no hopes but fromm the dread- 
kul, though salutary operations of these evils. 


tony; 


| and use of money, Was the dosen on 
due 


ral calarnity: and when the clangor of splen- 
did villany is | nee ths wine: 
of reason or of virtue may be heard 

- With. such opinions, it may boiinaghied f 
I touched the dispositions to avarice, in the 
young gentlemen under my care, with a 
cautious or timid hand. All were rapacious, 
but not with the same views. Some collected 
money, to indulge a refined species of glut- 
some for -amusements ; some hoard- 
ed on distant and visionary plans. I did 
not bestow much attention on the dif- 
ferent motives: it was the general” preva- 
lence of rapacity which embarrassed or 
offended me; and for which I was N 


* 
to think of remedies. D eins $57 


1 need not inform those e 
really to attend to children] that the most 
n —— or Hr? 


which 1 had Ay hopes of 
cessful measures. This ig not tl C 
occasion, on which you may observe the im- 


e „ pritwiples in me 


Ni . 
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early processes of education. But when we. 
come; to the doQtzine of money, in theinext. 
course, you will understand my difficulties 
in forming any na ae on 
intricate a subject. a) 
The most obvieus-analogy: to: thay use < 
mangys.. in common: practice, is that of 
counters or shells at cards. This we soon 
rendered. intelligible: bug being obliged to 
resalye them into, money, the ey 11 remained; ö 
fer money continued the ultimate object. 
The diffioulty was the greater with me; as 
all the youth were the offspring of families 
in high, artificial ranks: heir ideas 
were acquired in town f and it Was with 
little effect, they were told, money -repre- 
oonted. eatates, and: — commo- 
tbe time and 9 in arts, 6 
manufactures, and commerce. Vou will see, 
ond another occasion, the -contrivances to 
which I had recourse, not to render the 
Senn 
tham: into a right train; to eee de 
* foundation i habits. .- 
* | — . 


2 


pciperty andi labor in: the garden g: 
allowances and presents, e all set in m¹¹ẽ | 
tien on the ocbagiend ii much f 
that I ventured, d deb the cxconomy 
of the house into their hands, and they ma- 
naged it some months. 
The first tendency of the measure was 
to render me poor, and the young men 
avaricious : their mistakes were often expen- 
sive; and the prices of numerous articles in 
detail, which they had been accustomed to 
consider as dropping in their way, like rain 
from heaven, rouzed their prudence ; ; and 
it required attention, to prevent its . 
rating into penuriousness. 
By dividing my income into portions for 
a year, a month, a week, or even a day; 
and observing, as they did really, that I 
only wished it to serve the purposes of the 


4 
« 2857 
* 


family, they soon comprehended the pri- | 


vate use of money ; and without any request 
or intimation from me, adopted a similar 
mode in the management of their incomes. 
If our connection had continued a few years, 
Nerf Habits might have been formed, to 
. withstand 
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ted to the management of man without 
producing inconveniences) The emancipation 


of women; has introduced them into our a- 


musementsand occupations/ Persons happily 
connefteti find asoothing oftnessthrownover 
ts or difficulties, when aided/by 


canbubsist only between men and women. But 


pace cn, 2h delude: Even mode- 
ment affe&tions have: dizpot- 


comes a species of insanity, if its reins are 
given up; and when it 3 into the 
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peculiar friendship constituting happy mar- tl 
riage, it does not renounce the spirit of mo- * 
ly, observable in its first isms. 
"It ee invariable Ae 0 of that 
friendship into which love is meliorated, to a 
have all ideas, thoughts, pursuits or plea- 
sures in common; and it is ever struggling 
to carry confidence into excess. As it may 
be advantageous, the occupations of mern 
women should be distinct ↄ the of 
blending all actions for mutual enjoyment; 
not only occasions loss of time, hut neatra- 
zer and renders ineffectual; those pursuits 
in Which either might be separately em- 
Need. The interferene of womenin poli- 
tios / and war, or bf men in dotnestic'oecono+ 
m are inconvenient and hurtfil i hot 80 
much from an appointment of nature suit - 
ing capacities to employments, as from the 
expediency- of employing different persons 
on different objects. Men and women, happy 
in sach other, are generally and for that 
reuon disqualified for important employ- 
ments. Every thing being à common pur- 
suit, the instrument of mutual enjoyment; 


it assumes a mixed charabter; has nei- 
III r ys ther | 


Of 
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and decision hich distirighich | 


or the grace and N uf which are 


ther —— 


che Peng of Whine” r 
This is not the only inconvenience obe 


abuse of female Hberty. The döstingt ca- 


racters of the sexes, in ancient manners e | 


strongly marked; bitt the institutions s 


ring them, were unjust or iniquitous. Thi | 


mother of & family in ancient Greece, was a 


picturesqus” and interesting object. The 


7 confined her to the house: 
custom kept her apart from the society of 
the men v ho frequented it; and her talents 


laws of 


and affectioris were directed to the care or 


education of her children. But the restraints 
on her manners were in some 


ti in its concerns and pleasures, often 


lose the best distinctions of their chardcters; 


neglect the peculiar, the affecting duties of 


mothers; and consign their children to'de- 


pendants or ser vants. . | 

This cireumstance inttodusss A n 
er into the 9 of edueation, under 
the 


respects severe 
and tyrannical. Modern institutions have 
removed those restraitits/; and women, ob- 
taining liberty, mingling in society, pat." 
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the; denomination, of yervants; and. it is of 

importance parents should be attentive 

to the principles and condy&t of de they: 
engage in their families. 

We act under considergble 38 
in morals, when we cannot refer to the max 
ims or examples of antiquity. The do- 
mestics of the antients were slaves, or freed- | 
men with habits of slavery. Service in mo- 
dern institutions, is the effect of contract, 
implying specific and reciprocal obligations. 
These obligations are susceptible of divisions 
and subdivisions not easily enumerated: 
property or power being vested in the 
master, service retains a tincture of servi- 
lity; and servility is the general source of 
that want of attachment and principle with 

which domestics are generally charged. All 
| tyrannical governments have perfidious sub- 

jects; and the perfidy is nearly in propor- 
tion to the degree of illicit or capricious 
power. It is impracticable to have good 
serxvants, as it is to have good subjects, with - 
out rendering the terms of connection equita - 
ble, or ascertaining them by fixed customs 


or FN: Hut it 18 not my! e to reform 
the 
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F 


8 institutions, 3 influence . 
the morals of my country. The idea of sub 
jection, . inferiority, or servility, is annexed 
to the situation of domestics; and retaining. 
prejudices.which axe similar in their effects 
SAY 2 n 


| -Rochfocault, the Solomon of a neighbo= 
ring nation, affirms u man will bear mis- 

fortunes of his friend with patience, his 

own may be intolerable. Many of the max- 
ims of that writer are satirical fats, not prin- 
ciples of action. The marks-man who ghould 
point to the exact situation of a bird on the 
„ would: never hit it: in morals the 


| philogopher. fixing principles at the le- 
wel of human practice, will never produce 
a virtuous system. e 
Vor. 1 | es... 


th principle 


in frendeliip, is Wrende pelo the think 
im of 4 phlosophier ; we must not Older, in 
the connection of masters and sefvatits; it 
Fold sbrierfrines degbtierit inte eruelty. | 

Phe sertiment of Pluto s replet&with a 
Series of hemmarüty, which is above meer 
Science;yvhich throws a charm over the works 
of that singular pfñlosopher; gives swectness 
to his stile; and intiocence to His errors; 
which induced Cicero to declare, He world 
rather be mistakert with Hittr, flaw in the 


riglit itt unfoeling, r rorap x | 
fibers. 
Beifſg born in High or low dfwinionwy with 


iv 


EF r 


bs, . nt tunats friends. 
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apeciesof humanity under consideration. The 
pride of birth; the defetenoe We expect on 
. account ; the uffschng Slfigfiieds' with 
which we use the 2 1 Fe ne has g iven ; 
and force to our Fields the” wal or | 
talents of  dependants: these are 
of i NOrance or mattehtion ; for 10 


behave, ill to interiors, Wi e e 
ter or pleasure, who consid dere 


But it is said, no 2 le besides 
custom can be esta liched W this 
duty, The various degrees 5 Sibjebtion 
from absolute slavery 1 to, insensible depend- 
ance,, being generated by various customs, 


mmst create various obligations.” Ou that 


won the Justice which | thi laws of cus- 
a e require of those who 
8 


absolute disposal of slaves, tust be 
ome ser wants by s pecified covetianits: 


rent from the obli gations of masters 
true. "Rag a — 8 Who! Yom 

domestics accustome to lay 
855 ged by contract; 2 K | 
ea ae 1 Rd generous im Füchse. 
ae fn then, :hould Sometimes y our 
T2 - virtow 
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virtuous; obligations, though | it be not the 


principle from Which they spring. "The 


Spartan was within the precinéts of custom, 

when: he debased a slave by - intoxication. to 
furnish a lesson for his son; or when” he 
sbeathed his sword in the bowels of a domes- 
tic, as an anatomist plunges a knive into the 
heart of an animal, for the chance of satisfy- 
ing capricious curiosity ;---but neither the 
Spartan nor the anatomist are within the 


precincts of virtue.  _ 
From the general um of loss or gein, 
formed by the e ents of nations in good 


or bad actions, the g doctrines of na- 
ture may be specified; and, on every subject, a 
rule of obligation may be ascertained, towhich 
in all situations, or under all forms of govern- 
ment, the cultivated reason of man will teach 
| him to Jook up; with more or less hope of 
observing it; according to the distance of si- 
tuations or governments, from those pointed 
out, by the hi ghest interests of mankind. 
The Spartan 1 50 murdered his Helote, on 


Slight app rehensions of insecurity, was with- 


peas but he who allowed a wretched 
Ka ever Ek gene nee lng 


| : * LT 
* * „ 2 re. 
AI 4 7 
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W 
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avant. * . 


ben eee g. e 
virtuous 'by waving the cruel 
of custom. Virtue, therefore, though it re- 
spect the laws; usages or manners, and may 
be heightened or abated, does. not obtain'its 
nature from them. Tn most situstions t 
communities, the man who would be oily ks 
just and 'beneficent as he is obliged by the 
laws, though he might be tolerated as a 
citizen, would e the praise of 
virtue. Fi: ey "7 mori * Amer | 
The a ef vhs e W 
ain by the. use of reason, in every 
situation to obtain the utmost happiness. 
This is the ultimate object of all equitable 
regulations in society, though it may not 
have been che reason of forming any parti 
cular constitution; ; and it should be the dis- 
position, as it is the general tendeticy of v. 
tue, in all men; to" influence,” incline, or 
force all usages' wards that 


Windeit e 


nee e 'constitutes 
jeden. ee 
that of virtue and custom. 3 
13 „ 
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On this general ground, we may. ppeertain 
the duties of masters and serxants in all Si- 
tuations., It does not always afford. Sufh- 
cient. gatifgction, that We treat them accord - 
e gustam: it may nt be. practicable to- 
10 gisregard the Jaws or manners of 
gur country.; but, þy attending to a Jaw of 
nature, as evident as that Which regulates 
the wultiplication of numbers, that ye 
ge to obtain our ahpiness, by the happi- 
ness of gthers We. shall meliorate the cus- 
tomary inconveniences of every situation; 
Hhumanize every institution; and direct every 
e eee 
Sit EIS 64 TROY; 
” Whether nature may have committed 
the care of every creature to himself; and 
the. first law be that of gelf-pregeryation : 
or c ry individual be committed to so- 
ciety; and social happiness, by every 
exertion of our faculties, be the general ob- 
ject—-are questions which. may. divide men 
into philosophical parties. I feel a reluct- 
ance in controverting established opinions, 
either in religion gr morals: hut if nature ; 
or the being; or the principle, 30 — 


e 7 


* not blind and n 
che has. beep-imaginad by unfoeling ache, 


making self-preservation the governing Jaw 
of her productions. In all the experiments 
L have made, the negult has been a loss {in 
enjoyment, I do not Speak of riches or ho+ 
ders) When 1 have regarded meerly my own 
advantage: And, in every social union, fram 
the glightest- to. the most important, when 


She.anpst have calculated.to effect a Jos. in 


actuated, by.the social principle of that tu - 


atiog, L Hawe pbtained; Security or happi- 
nes, in greater degrees, than by any, prin- 
ciple moerly personal.---l therefore zuspect, 
there may be no personal principles of S- 
cial conduct, but those generated hy error, 


mismanggement, or temporary expedients. 


All the important and genuine tendencies, 
dispositions, er principles, I have observed 
in natire, have been social. All animals 
per ish out of Society: the young are com- 
mitted to the old: the ald committed to the 
— committed to society. Sel- 

Fassens are spurious principles, gene- 
rated hy had families, had associations, or 


bad. gaxerhments; it 8 a principle per- 
A T 4 vading 


- 0 Ln 
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vading On affinities or dispositions of 
nature vchich form societies-that no man 
Shall find permanent enjoyment or happi- 
een. 
ther. 

| Canieivethens human being, with's nm. 
ber of his fellow-creatures in his power; 
their sustenance at his discretion, admi- 
nistered only to enable them to labor; their 
„ eee, or dealt out with a 
strict regard to theprofit of the master: and 
when parts, even of their bodies, are thought 
to divert attention from a wretched task, 
they are mutilated in methods atrocious to 
1 e 1 or 


civilized nations, in having recourss to it; 
The sciendes have been called to the assist- 
ance of this vile cause; and, in the hands of 
mercenary professors, they have been'pros- 
tituted to defend it. Differences, in the 
formation of parts, have been discover = 


22 
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the superiority of white to Blick e le 
been inferred, and consequently the right 
of slavery. The argument, if good, would 

prove too much. Anatomy exhibiting only 
a difference, a Negroe may pronounce it in 
his favor, and infer the rig icht of enslaving 
his present oppressog. But superiority does 
not imply this kind of power; and custom 
cannot accommodate or recoricile it to the 
reason and goodness of the human mind. 
All animals, of acknowledged or indisput- 
able inferiority, differ from us in conform- 
ation, and aré subject to our power.” But 
that power; in all reasonable beings, is fegu- 
by utility; and the highest utility we 


lated 
find invariably allied to $triCt justice or ex- 


tensive hamanity. We observe that men 
or nations, as they advance in excellence, 
soften the condition of brutes, and gradually | 
emancipate them from slavery or wretched- 
ness. Nesen and Humanity ui lead ug 
unavoldably, to estimate the powers of ens : 


vices consistent with that enjoyment. "This 
is ke wise policy or utility; as may be ob- 
f | 
| bn 


in brutes, and to render their ser- 
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bin hope, compared with tho pt apy, ant 
mal of the same denomination, nn 
under the whip of the master. 

The argument from conquest, or from 
necessity is now superseded by an auda- 
cious allegation of the merchants in the trade 


of men: if they were not to purchase ne- 


groes to be employed as slaves, they would 
remain at home in greater wretchedness, 
These are the suhtleties- of avarice and in- 
humanity ; they. han been often ahr 
refuted. 

I my circurnstanges; 1 hond alk ridicu- 
lously of abolishing national customs. It is 
ee them out, as they affect 
| those regulations, or that conduct respect. 
ing erants, 80, important in the present 
method of education. 11 

I will assume a 5b, which i can e 
nme prove, that the present disposit 
of England is in 32 
mestic education. Public schools are on the 
decline; all parents, in my knowledge, 
whose children are sent to them, regret the 
necesity in their particular situgtions, The 


e or habits An axe however 
highly 
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We their intentions ; ang. 
the most essential or important parts of 
education devolve on gervants. Tytors or 


masters are provided to direct the instruc- 5 


tion and exercises of children; but servants 

arg their companions, confidants and friends. 
evil remains in any degree, ser - 
vants are important objects of attention. 
Rousseau treats the subject in his general a 
manner; but parents whose children are in 
the - confidence of servants, do not read 
Rousseau, or, they are insulted by His in- 
vechves.,. he does not seem t 


have digcerned the source of the evil in this 


reproachful confidence. Servants are in a. 
state of opposition to the interests of their 
masters; and become vicioug or profligate, 
either from injustice, or from indulgence- 

In. great towns, they avail themselves of 
favorable circumstances, and largely partake 
of the general luxury; but this is done on 
the maxims of depredation; and instead of 
correcting, it multiplies their vices. The 
error Which debases or corrupts them is, 
that servitude seems to imply degradation; 
or that dea han have an innate 

| | ic, 


Hee © * 
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superiority,” discretionary power, or x privi- 
leges, added to the terms of the covenant by 
which he engages a dependant. All mas- 


ters, without an exception in my knowledge, 


act under the influence of this Pre- Posses- 
sion; though it be destructive of qualities, 
| they anxiowly 5ock in servants. It is in 
_ vain, after that opinion has been signified,” 
| they ere loaded with favors or marks of ge. 
nerosity. They are the effusions df vanity 


on a wounded or exasperated mind: 
they generally and naturally produce the 
most virulent ingratitude. I have seen — 


vants overwhelmed with generosity ; » 


none treated with justice. The injury * 


generally repaid with perfidy; and the 
dreadful revenge is taken o on the innocent 


27 


minds of children. 

Plans have been auggestel for the re- 
formation of vices, Which sometimes render 
servants formidable to society; but none 
reach this source: every measure will fail of 
extensive and permanent effects, which in- 
cludes not the errors of masters. Servants 

_ at this time, a distinct class, 3 
a tacit spirit of opposition or enmity; as 
all the subjects of arbitrary governments se- 

1 cretly 
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cretly abhor their masters. Measures hinted 
for their reformation, have united or com- 
pressed the body, and proved their ineffij- 
cacy, by increasing the evil. It is the go- 
vernment that corrupts the people; not the 


people the government. Reform the mas- 


ters; and you will have no great reason to 
complain of servants. 

I have thought -of comtacien or 'pallia- 
tives for this evil, as it affects education; but 
they are so entangled in objections and diffi- 
culties, that I must have greater leisure than 
I now enjoy, to prepare them for your con- 
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FP treating of TER OR 1 ww 
appear to anticipate essential parts of 
that plan of education, which, in the com- 
mencement of the lectures, I hinted to be 
natural and easily executed. It was then 
considered as a truth, susceptible of demon- 
stration, that the present method should be 
inverted; and children be led from facts, 
to sentiments, maxims, or principles; not 


from principles or sentiments to facts. 


The account I have given of an attention to 
the passions of children, in the first period 


according to Rousseau's division, may ap- | 


pear premature. But in education, as in 
roads, we are seldom at liberty to draw 
straight lines; we trace the tedious, 


— * of our ancestors; and 
While 
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white passing Sun velocity on Secure foundas 
tions, we pardon their errors in considera- 
tion of the difficulties"! they surmounted. 
Children brought to me, were vicious men 
in miniature. The business of fashion 
able education; conducted with ostenta- 
tion and expence in private families is on 
the principles of artificial gardening ; and 
the pupils are hot-house plants. Their 
progress and beauties dazzle or | surprize su- 
Perficial observers; but they sicken at the 
first breath of common air; they have la- 
tent insipidities discermible to a naturaſ 
or accurate taste, and they fade or perish 
with the rapidity they sprung up My ac- 
cub] Busiriess was g different from the 
dire& execution of my plan. "Quintihian says 
tose who would learn music of Timotheus, 
heres ee if they had 
 atty previous ittstruction. It required more 


or delicacy, than I could always 
command, to dissolve the meretricious charths 


of fefmned alfectation, or to correct passion 
forbed into maturity; without exciting re- 
selttments hich would have disappointed 
all x my purposes. The immediate * 
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was from the early formation of vicious 
habits; especially when the growth and vi- 
gor of premature passions were considered 
is e 

Our vievys of moral subjects, like that of 
landscapes, depend greatly on the points in 
which we take them. The doctrine of habits 
does not seem to have obtained general at- 
tention. They are considered as gocidents, 
or di ons of Providence; in which we 
are to deem ourselves fortunate, if in favor 
of virtue; or unfortunate, if in favor of vice. 
But habits are formed by laws of. nature; 
regular, invariable, and well understood, as 
those by which grass grows on the moun- 
tains, or herbs for the service of man.” 
In education, the first, and simple principles 
of habit may be discerned and influenced. 
| By the customs of families, who, pretend to 
educate their children, habits . are formed 
too early; often on vicious or inveterate 
Passions. To avoid the premature forma- 
tion of characters, some have adopted. A 
maxim, at this time prevalent in Europe, 
| that children, Ao 90, 70-0 be tus fo 
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the elements. A philosophical and eloquent 
visionary has presumed to offer it as a prin- 
ciple : the audacity with which he has in- 
sisted on it, and the credulity with which it 
has been received, are among the circum- 
stances which may be likely to render his 
name immortal. The condition of know- 
ledge, on the subject of education, is ex- 
tremely low. The treatise of Mr. Locke 
contains the principal hints of improvements, 
which have been introduced in modern times. 
Mr. Locke is said to have directed the edu- 
cation of the celebrated Lord Shaftsbury ; 
and the elegant accomplishments of the 
pupil, do honor to the talents of the tutor. 
Rousseau seems to have had but little actual 
experience. His attempts in education were 
unsuccessful ; partly from impetuosity, part- 
ly from the characters of his pupils. He 
had not the fortune to cultivate the capacity 


of a Shaftsbury. The information of Mr, 


Locke is greater, and more to be depended 
on, than that of Rousseau; who asserts 


truths, as inferences from errors, discovered 

with the prompt penetration of misanthropy. 

General maxims are borrowed from Plutarch, 
Vor. II. U Seneca, 
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Seneca, Locke, and Fenelon : but he has a 
faculty almost peculiar, of alarming the 
passions, and commanding the attention of 
the ignorant or dissipated ; and he involves 
his purposes so much in romantic fables or 
incidents, that he engages the vicious taste 
or bad habits of the public, to remove its 
errors in education. 

One event, in my own life, led me to fix 
my attention on the subject. I found myself 
in the situation of thousands, who are daily 
precipitating into a state for which they are 
unprepared, I was punished, as it were by 
fortune, for my presumption. The whole 
management of a charge devolved on me, 
for which I was nearly as unqualified, as if 
I had not heard of the duty. I had no con- 
solation, in observing all around me equally 
ignorant. The first attentions to the child, 
were $0 absurd or preposterous, that I was 
rouzed to seek assistance and advice. Fathers 
and mothers ; persons of sense and virtue in 
other matters; appeared to have given up 
the first offices of domestic love. I was 
ridiculed for not suppressing feelings, which, 


if wanting in brutes, would denote them 


monsters; 
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monsters; for not committing, with alacrity, 
the important and pleasing duties, which na- 
ture has assigned me, to a nurse or a servant.* 
Children in hi gh and opulent situations, 
are brought up in this manner. In a long 
and anxious attention to the subject, I have 
not seen many exceptions to the imputation. 
I have seldom known a father, or mother, 
who had any idea of the real character of 
their children. The father's attention is di- 
vided by the mercenary politics of parties, 
and the qualities of brutes: mothers are 
occupied by frivolous plans of fatiguing 
dissipation; by anxtety to give point or 
wit to cards, for insipid, importunate 
visitors, or messages for the health of dogs. 


But of the children, they only know their 


persons, and reputation in the house. Is it 
not astonishing, a being bearing the charac- 
ter of rational and civilized, should employ; 
on strangers or brutes, the attentions and 
affections, naturally directed to children? 
In almost all the families I know, children 
e I would refer the reader, on several interesting parts of 
this subject, to a very ingenious and elegant N. called 
Inrancy, written by Dr. Downman. 


U2 9 are 
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are n to their parents at appointed 
hours, and with certain ceremonies. Dogs 
are constant in- mates of the mother's dres- 
sing room or parlour; fed under her eye, 
or by her hand. The mother of six chil- 
dren, has been wholly occupied by attentions 


to brutes ; while two of her depraved sons 


were designed for my torment. In one of 
my visits, during the treaty, I found her in 


exquisite distress, for the indisposition of 


an animal she held on her bosom ; which 
I had mistaken for a muff. It was a dog 
of wonderful extraction; and it had refused 
the smallest morsel of a boiled chicken which 
lay on the table. I said hastily, I knew a 
hundred poor persons, either of whom would 
devour the chicken, without leaving one of 
its bones. She treated the information as 
vulgar humanity ; redoubled her caresses ; 
and provoked me to be revenged. Perhaps, 
said I, the dog is bitten. She dropped it 


into her lap, and screamed. The husband 
was alarmed ; the bell was rung; and a 
bustle ensued. I had been so often sent for, 
and amused on frivolous or detestable sub- 
jets; while my own business, or that of 
2 the 
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the children, was interrupted ; that Fobeyed 
the impulse of resentment, and persisted in 
the probability, that the dog was bitten. 1 
referred to a late newspaper, for the case of 
a lady, whose lip had been seized in the act 


of kissing a dog, with symptoms similar to 


those of the creature before us. The dis- 
cussion postponed my business; and I took 
my leave, loaded probably wich the execra- 

tions of the mothal. On my coming a second 


time, I learnt the animal had died; and 


that some of his companions had the same 
moping or melancholy symptoms. My 
opinion having the appearance of probabi- 


lity, I was offered promotion, from the su- 
perintendance of the children, to the inspec- 


tion of the dogs: and I have no doubt, if I 
had accepted it, 1 should have found its 
superior advantages. By declining any fur- 


ther opinion, and sarcastically recommend- 


ing Dr. Monro, I committed an offence, 
which I can see is not . me at this 
day. 

It was from ich flmilies, I e ob- 


tained pupils. Their characters were prema 
furely formed; and their habits established 


3 early, 
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| early, on the most vicious models in the 
world, those of dissipated servants. I had 
greater difficulties, even in the first period 
of education, with the rudiments of bad 
principles and passions, or the commence- 
ment of bad habits, than I should have had 
with the whole education of children, deli- 
vered to me with the usual INNOCENCE or 
ignorance of infancy. | 

The capacity as well as character <s a 
man, depends greatly on the passions of 
infancy ; particularly on early associations, 
or early habits. This truth escapes com- 
mon observers ; because it depends on a 


number of minute circumstances, which ap- 


pear separately insignificant. When these 
circumstances are combined in their effects, 
they become important in morals; but con- 
tinning unconnected in the imaginations 
of parents, opportunities of regulating or 
correcting them are lost. They are so nu- 
merous ; they affect the constitution and 


mind of a child in methods so various; that 


persons, not accustomed to the art of in- 
vestigation or reasoning, suspend all judg- 
ment and direction, 11 minute dis positions 

have 
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have assorted themselves jnto principles and 
habits, or impressed an indelible character 
on. the mind. This effect takes place, in 
some children early, in others late. I have 
known the character. compleatly fixed in 
nine or ten years. At the age of ten, the 
common education commences, in attempts 
« to correct the faults of nature. Besides 
being a contradiction in terms, this is the 
occasion of so much trouble and misery, that 
it is astonishing men do not endeavor to 
trace and remove the cause. Nature gives 
dispositions; but never impresses charac- 
ter. We come into the world with ca- 
pacities, which education may direct to 
fulfil the duties of life. The importance of 
adjusting first dispositions, is like that of 
constructing a foundation, without which, 
an useful and elegant superstructure must 
be attended with hazard or danger. When 
proper attention has been paid to the first 
ingredients of the passions or habits, it 
will not be of so much importance, if chil- 
dren should afterwards be committed to the 
care of ignorant or imprudent persons. But 
when wrong directions have been given to 

U 4 the 
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the temper; or first habits have been 
formed on vicious dispositions; I do not re- 
member an instance, in which the inconve- 
niencies have been wholly removed. An 
indistinct opinion of the kind may be found, 
even among those who have had the educa- 
tion of public schools. The character of a 
boy at school, is generally his character for 
life. His capacity and temper . take their 


direction, which are never materially altered. 


The business of education, which now asto- 
nishes the world with the indefinite number 
or confused magnitude of its duties ; on 
which there .are numerous volumes osten- 
tatiously written ; might be reduced, like 
the duties of social life, into simple, practi- 
cable, and pleasing principles. But this is 
not my present business. Indeed I have been 
so long entangled in prepossessions and 
errors on the subject, that having discovered 
the path I conceive to be right, I am too 
wearied to pursue or to describe it. I am 
obliged to state my difficulties to you, that 
you may judge of the probability of those 
opinions and maxims, which I may possibly 
submit to your attention. | 

8 In 
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In the common methods of education, the 
passions are suffered to open under the di- 
rection of accidents; or they are perverted 
by ignorant and vicious persons. Children, 
therefore, the most pleasing and amiable of 
the works of God, are generally disgusting. | 
All other productions, are in their proper si- 
tuations beautiful and good. Human na- 
ture would be the only thing under the 
curse of Heaven, if it were in reality what 
it appears to be in early youth. This is 
the reason that any connection with chil- 
dren is deemed a calamity; that a school- 
master is something analogous to a viper- 
catcher, or any unfortunate being, whose lot 
it is to be conversant with venomous or in- 
corrigible animals. 

The disposition, humor, and temper, 
which have been formed early. under inju- 
dicious or bad management, 1s called em- 
phatically by the scriptures the law of sin 
in the habit or constitution. When educa- 
tion is entered upon, the ridiculous warfare 
described by St. Paul, is also commenced. 
By a variety of painful or tedious arts, we 
commit to memory a system of knowledge 

and 
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and moral ity which we are indebted for to 


the genius or virtue of antiquity, and which 


our management would not have produced. 


I beg to be understood, as not meaning 


to disparage human nature in any period, or 
under any circumstances; but I never con- 


ceived a clearer truth than, if the present 
mode of governing children were left to its 
consequences, and the noble sentiments or 
maxims of antiquity not brought in to form 


another mind, the contradiction so happily 


described by St. Paul, would not take place: 
but the sentiments or maxims themselves 


would not be discovered. What is the rea- 
son of that unphilosophical, preposterous 
maxim, in all the learned or elegant arts, 


the best method of imitating nature, is to 


copy the ancients ? Who were the ancients? 
Men like ourselves, but differently edu- 
cated. Their talents were developed under 
the direction of wise and affectionate pa- 
rents: in that manner they became the chil- 


dren of nature; and their eloquence, writ- 


ings, or designs, seemed to be, her im- 
mediate inspiration. We are distorted or 
mutilated, in body and mind, by the cus- 


toms 
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toms. and institutions of education. It is 
therefore improbable; we should have prin- 
ciples of morality; or taste, which may be 
deemed original. Our minds are not formed 
by the hand of nature; and we dare not 
approach her, but by the mediation of the 
ancients. 

This kind of imitative knowled ge is form- 
Ar in the second period of education: and 
we are generally instructed in some princi- 
ples of religion. The whole may be said to 
constitute the © law of the mind; by which 
we hope to ensure happiness: but being in 
opposition to passions which are the produce 
of the first period; which constitute the © law 
in our members, they render us those un- 
decided, equivocal, contradictory, and mise- 
rable beings, so beautifully described by the 
Apostle: That we do, we allow not; what 
« we would, we do not; but what we hate, 
« we do. Our habits are so much in oppo- 
sition to the principles we have acquired, 
that to perform what we believe to be good, 
we know not: and when we would do 
good, evil is present with us. For we 
delight in the law of God, after the inward 


man; 
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man; but we have another law, in our 


members, warring against the law of the 
mind, and bringing us into subjection to 
the law of sin. u | 
If we go back, in imagination, to those 
ages of simplicity, when wisdom was the 
handmaid of virtue, and men cultivated their 
understandings, to be qualified for their du- 
ties; we shall find none of the discordant 
qualities, which render modern characters 
so ridiculous or so miserable. Judicious 
and seasonable attention, formed their bodies 
into that interesting beauty, and their minds 
into that vigor, that general harmony of dis- 
positions and powers, which we always ad- 
mire, but never possess. 

Error and negligence, respecting the in- 
gredients of passions or habits, in the first 


period of education, are constant alloys to 


the excellence afterwards acquired. Injudi- 
cious indulgence, carelessness, or severity, 
fixes in our constitutions ill health and bad 
temper, which mark the body or counte- 
nance with deformity, and render the mind 
incapable of great acquisitions, either of 
science or happiness. The knowledge we 
possess, 
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possess, is often like liquor 8 into dis- 
tempered vessels. Hence the astonishing 
inequalities of modern characters. Minds 
and figures cast in heavenly molds, actuated 
by the passions of fiends ; great acquisitions 
in science, dishonored by mean habits ; or 
the best principles of morality, associated 
with the worst vices. These contradictions 
are so familiar, that we seldom expect in 
our acquaintance, general uniformity or 
consistency of character. We say, with 
candid compassion of one, that he has great 
wisdom or learning; but is licentious or 
immoral in his private conduct: of another, 
that he is conscientious in the principles and 
forms of religion, believes its dogmas, and 
practises its ordinances; but he is un- 
happy in temper, deceitful in professions, 
or oppressive in transactions. The con- 
sistent moralists of antiquity, would have 
viewed these characters with the disgust we 
feel at pictures, exhibiting the charms of life 
and beauty, associated with the loathsome 
attributes of disease and death. 1 
Such is the influence of habits; and such 
the importance of early management of the 
passions. 
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passions. If improperly directed or misused, 


they render all future care; all industry; 
all acquisition of science; even the know- 
ü ledge and practice of virtue, of little effect. 
To prevent these evils, or to remedy them 
in particular cases, have been the objects of 
those Lectures, which have treated of the 
passions. That I have anticipated essential 


parts of my general design, is owing to the 


custom in common education, to anticipate 
the effects of nature, time, and eee 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 
REVIEW OF THE FIRST PERIOD. 


1 CANNOT take up the present time in 
a better manner, than by tracing the 

outline of that period of education, to which 
the Lectures have had a general reference; 
which Rousseau denominated the first; which 
should be considered as the period of im- 
pressions; and from which sentiments, opi- 
nions, or principles, should be excluded. 
doubt the possibility of such a period, as 
described by Rousseau: my experience will 
warrant an opinion, it does not exist in any 
of the general conditions of English chil- 
dren; and it cannot be introduced in many 
centuries of gradual, uninterrupted im- 
provement. The projectors of antiquity, 
when they proposed perfect plans of govern- 


ment 
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ment or police, felt their impracticabllity, 
and inserted a previous requisition, that all 
citizens above the. age of ten, should be 
banished or destroyed. If Rousseau had 
obtained, from a similar requisition, a com- 
munity of infants, I fear his misanthropy 
alone would have been gratified; for he 
could not have exhibited all the effects of 
his plan. Children are perverted in the 
arms of mothers, or nurses; they acquire 
dispositions, principles, or characters, very 
difficult to remove, as early as the art of 
walking. Within the period he assigns 
to idleness and simple ideas, the children I 
have seen, had made considerable advances 
in the art of reasoning; a factitious species 


of memory had been loaded with maxims 


or prejudices; and various passions had 
been nearly formed. 'To avoid these obsta- 
cles, children must be taken at their birth : 
how to. manage them in their first years, 
without the assistance of fathers, mothers, 
nurses,. or servants, who corrupt them; in 
connections with whom they must acquire 
passions, habits, and principles ;---will re- 
quire a stronger invention to devise, than 

that 
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systems are useful, as land- marks to vessels 
at sea; whuch must steer its courses, under the 
of various or opposite impulses. 
The first period of education is naturallx 
and principally that of impressions. But 
the faculty of comparing them, and the 
desires they occasion, are of early birth: 
though not strictly coeval with impressions 
and sensibility, they closely attend their 
steps. The utility of passing from various 
facts of a similar kind, into general maxims; 
ef assorting impressions into classes; and 
comparing the effects of outward objects on 
our sensibility; stimulates the: affoction of 
parents, to precipitate their offspring into 
the valuable acquisitions of maxims, prinei- 
ples, or the arts of not consider 
ing; that by putting into their hands weapons 
unsuitable to their strength, those powers 
are debilitated, fatigued, or winch 
might gradually have been trained to utility. 
Speculative men, observing this general error, 
declaim Sometimes in tone of OY 
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As Rousseau is the last writer on educa- 
tion, who has produced any considerable 
effect on public opinion; it is necessary to 
observe, he is precisely in this situation. 
He decides peremptorily against the cultiva- 
tion or use of reason; the developement 
of passions; and the establishment of moral 
or religious principles, in the first period: 

he gives plausibility to the opinion, by a 
happy and eloquent description of the ab- 
Surdities or injuries of general customs. 
But he cannot men to relinquish 
sentiments or opinions, which daily expe- 
rience countenanee. The measures and cus- 
toms satirised by Rousseau, may be absurd, 
or pernicious; yet his general conclusion 
may be unfounded, that infancy is the season 
of idle or active ignorance ; and that we 
should wait the moment when reason un- 
folds, as the sun rises, at a given period. 
No opinion, in common life, can be more 
visionary, or more pernicious. Infancy is 
the period of information, principally from 


impressions ; where reason receives its birth, 
and has all the characters of a child, when 
first attempting the use of its limbs. A sys- 


tem of education, n it in these cir- 
2 cumstances 
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- cumstances, on the supposition of a future 
miraculous birth, in full stature, maturity, 
or strength; would deviate from common 
error, into an extreme as — to 
knowledge and happiness. 7-4) 6 
It is a vicious mode of reasoning, bete 
children are improperly employed, they 
should run about idly and at hazard; or 
because children are formed into prating 
impertinent puppets, they should be suffered 
to sink into the inattention and stupidity of 
brutes. These conclusions are rather infe- 
rences from unguarded phrases, than real 
opinions of Rousseau. His real opinion, as 
far as I have had opportunities of putting 
it to proofs, is also unfounded. © 

The common method of confining children 
to formal lessons to be committed to me- 
mory, I will allow to be injurious to the 
understanding, as it is to health. But it 
does not follow, that children are to be left 
to their own devices, or to obtain informa- 
tion by accident. There is a mode of in- 
struction, suitable to the restless activity 
and curiosity of infancy; as Philosophy or 
policy * be to mature reason or 
age. 
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The first desire incident to children, is 
quaintance with outward objects. The art 
of education, in the period under considera- 
tion, is to direct the latter, without force or 
violence, to a sufficient number of objects, 
to fill up the child's time, employ its acti- 
vity, and improve its strength or constitu- 
tion. No province will admit of this em- 
ployment but that of natural history and 
philosophy. You will not be alarmed at 
the presumption of introducing children, 
among the ostentatious philosophers of mo- 
dern times: it 1s not the first occasion, in 
which you may observe philosophers deriving 
their fame from puerile employments. In 
order to give faCtitious dignity to natural 
history, it is at this time obscured by a 
barbarous jargon, or by fanciful systems. 
These must be avoided, in the instruction of 
children; and the distinctions, properties, 
or uses of objects, be associated meerly 
with their names, to answer the purposes of | 
a rational education. 

But it is proper to admit and consider 
objections, which meet us in this place. 
Can it be expected, parents or tutors, who 

have 
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have been improperly educated, should have 
either disposition or power to oonduct chil- 
dren in a different manner? And the col- 
lections or books of natural history, being 
calculated for ostentation or amusement in 
the later periods of life; can they be applied 
to purposes for which they are not suited 
These are precisely the difficulties of the 
undertaking; and they have deterred great 
numbers in my knowledge. - 

When 1 took up the idea of inverting, in 
my own practice, the common method of 
education, it would have been difficult to 
have found-any person less acquainted with 
natural history or philosophy; and to this 
time, I have not had leisure to render my 
in them considerable.--Thave liad the 
satisfaction, however, of directing others into 
paths, I could not pursue. Parents hesitate, 
not from doubts of the reasonableness or 
utility of the plan; for the conviction is 
irresistible: but from apprehensions of sink- 
ing into insignificance or contempt, by at- 
tempting to instruct where they have little 
information. Parents, like princes, are stu- 
dious to avoid actions, which do not imme- 
diately indicate superiority. They do not 
X 3 | con- 
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 consider, their situations imply power and 
uence, to insure obedience ; that no 
species of influence is so certain or ef- 
fectual, as that obtained by a Superior, 
waving the prerogatives of his Situation, and 
affectionately sinking into a level with his 
friend. On this account, parents should 
never be preceptors. Iam the more earnest 
and decided in the opinion ; because in the 
commencement of my undertaking, I ex- 
tended as widely as possible my province of 
teaching. My theory had suggested, the 
business of instruction should be elevated; 
and confined to parents, or tutors highly in 
their confidence. I have tried every species 
of address, my experience or reading would 
furnish, to conduct the art of teaching on 
t1e ground of affection or friendship. But 
I never succeeded: nor have I seen a parent 

or tutor, who was actually a preceptor, in 
the confidence of his pupil; and without 
confidence, all the important purposes of a 
rational education are lost. Observing, 
as a preceptor, that I was disappointed in 
my principal objects; that the confidence 
| of every class centered in the leading boy ; : 
I gradually ROO teaching, and en- 
tered 
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tered into every. class which-wai after ung 
formed. Whatever my proficiency, I re- 
ceived instructions in common with the 
pupils, and always took care to move with 
the body; or if I preceded, it was just to 
stimulate its industry. I immediately felt 
the difference: every disagreeable idea of 
authority or power ON wv banished from the 
confidence I found it easy to acquire; and 
the advantages were numerous, for it in- 
sured the exertion and good conduct of the 
assistants, as well as the attention and in- 
dustry of the pupils. From that time, 1 
have observed it as a rules to submit to the 
fate of the pupil; or actually to accompany 
him in every path of instruction. This re- 
moves the difficulty of conducting the edu- 
cation of children, on subjects with which 
we may be unacquainted. The other regards 
books; and is altogether as formidable. 

| It has -been —— Whrcge; for 
two centuries, * there are no proper books 
for children :* and theattempts, in my know- 
ledge, to remove the complaint, have been 
generally unsuccessful. Principles, maxims, 
or passages of religion morality and poe- 
try, were committed to memory, before there 
* 4 | could 
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— the memory was misemployed, 
and the understanding seldom brought into 
use. If persons thus educated, acquired re- 
ligion, virtue, or genius, it was from pre- 
possession or imitation, not conviction or 
enquiry. The absurdity of that mode of 
education, could not escape men of judgment 
or penetration; and expedients to palliate 
its inconveniencies, were frequently proc 
posed, and sometimes adopted. But no man 
ventured wholly to postpone subjects in- 
comprehensible to children; until Lord 
Bacon pointed out the natural order of the 
sciences, and gave the first place to facts of 
natural history. Comenius, celebrated for 
extensive learning and religious enthusiasm, 


soon afterwards applied the observations 


of Lord Bacon to the subject of education; 
and though his soul was nearly absorbed 

by superstitious passion, he saw the proper 
foundation of wisdom and virtue, in accurate 


and extensive knowledge of natural history. 
He 
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He therefore postponed grammar, and che 
usual treatises of maxims or principles; 
and composed a work, in several languages, 
called Janua Linguarum, or an Introduc- 
tion to Languages. The work consists prin- 
cipally of short chapters of natural history; 
with such representations of objects, as the 
skill of the times would easily furnish. A 
plan so reasonable, greatly heightened the 
fame of its author. Charles the First 
invited him to England, to reform the con- 
duct and discipline of the public universities 
and schools. He had not commenced the 
undertaking, when the civil war took place: 
and we may doubt, whether the literary 
events suspended, or the political events 
, produced by that war, were the most im- 
portant to public happiness. No suc- 
ceeding prince has directed his attention to 
the object; and the schools and universities 
continue unreformed. A book written, on 
the first attempt to return into the path of 
reason or nature; may be supposed to 
have numerous imperfections. Science is 
subser vient to the attainment of languages; 
not the attainment of languages to sci- 
ence. It does not wholly avoid sententious 
morality, 
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morality, or the injunctions of duty. The 
natural order of knowledge, is, however, 
pointed out: and though many facts are 
fanciful, or the opinions exploded, it is 
the best introduction to languages; and 
under the direction of a proper master, it 
is the best book I know for the use of chil- 
dren. How the attempt of Comenius should 
have escaped the notice of Mr. Locke, is 
surprizing. I do not wonder Milton should 
overlook him; as a 


a man protected by Charles. Besides, Mil- 
ton's Tractate of Education, though inge- 


nious in its opinions, bears stronger marks 


of the fancy of poetry, than of the experience 


or wisdom of practical philosophy. Mr. 


Locke sometimes hints at the expedience of 
Comenius's method, without referring to it. 
The truths rendered practical by Comenius, 
and dispassionately stated by Mr. Locke, 
oecurred to Rousseau, as oil falls on fire; 
and they blazed more to the terror, than 
the conviction of Europe. These incidents 
gave rise to speculative disputations, not to 
improvements in practice. The Preceptor, 


in English, is the only book, compiled and 


written 


partizan of Cromwell 
might have been inattentive to the merit of 
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written i in the period to Wich L allude/cur 
any idea analogous to the plan of Comenius. 
The Preceptor has several circumstances in 
its composition, which renders it unfit for- 
children. It is, however, the only English 
treatise that has any pretensions to utility, 
in the commencement of a rational plan of 
education. The French, who are as atten- 
tive to moral and political improvements as 
the nature of their government will admit, 
produced several treatises, to bring the sci- 
ences into the paths of youth; but I recol- 
le& none who have stood the test of __ 
except Spectacle de la Nature.” | 
There were only three useful books, in 
my knowledge, Comenius's Janua Lingua- 
rum; Spectacle de la Nature, and the Pre- 
ceptor ; when I undertook. the education of 
several children, and was at liberty to a 
Sue my plan. 
I had undergone the n forms of ee 
1 education; and had felt its absurdi- 
ties. Of the facts of natural history, natu- 
ral philosophy, astronomy, mechanics, che- 


mistry, and anatomy, I had obtained a scanty, 


precarious knowledge, and they had been 
introduced to me as matters of scienti- 
2 0 "WF fic 
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* fie faith. When curiosity, ot the prevaletion 0 
of fashion induced me to examine the facts, 
I found it would require many years to or- 


rect the maccuracies of an ostentatious but 
bad education. I determined therefore, the 


of facts, and instructed to compare them, 
before they were initiated in the art of rea- 
Sdning on ideas or principles. At this pe- 
riod I required all the support I could de- 


Bacon. However convinced that the order 


own opinion without the authority of Lord 
Bacon. It was the custom of 'scholars to 
eommence their career, as metaphysicians, 
. divines, or poets; and to conclude it as 
children I directed my attention, to the amuse- 
ments of this unseasonable childhood; and 
converted the Philosophical Transactions in- 
to school- books. They were expensive in 
careless hands; but they answered my 
general purposes. Subjects of puerile at- 
tention or curiosity, are there treated of; 
and in a manner sufficiently puerile. These 
were occasionally assisted by the productions 


children under my eare should be informed 


rive from the super lative abilities of Lord 


of the sciences should be inverted ;-I might 
not have risqued the consequences of my 
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Ecould not regard my pupils, comparing the 
objects around them with representations 


or descriptions; drinking with avidity, at 


genuine and suitable fountains of know- 


ledge, without regretting the years I had 
misemployed, or the irreparable loss I had 
sustained, in not having the operations of my 
fancy, judgment and reason, founded on 
early and accurate acquaintance with natu- 
ral or ex tal truths. 

The neighborhood: of the capital ; and 
the expedience of directing the activity and 
curiosity of youth to the examinaion of 
its manufactures and arts; rendered the 
French Encyclopedie a necessary part of our 
library. Chambers dictionary was then in 
a very imperfect state. I am informed 
many judicibus additions have been made to 
it; and I see announced, a compilation of a 
similar kind in Edinburgh called Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. But my views being direct- 
ed to the acquisition of languages, While the 
. — | 
French Encyclopedie. 

While endeavoring Wrede inge otic 


Ss desultory information ef. zuch volumi- 
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nous works,” a gentleman entered my 
house, with a, parcel of books. He was a 
German student in physic; just arrived in 
London; to walk the hospitals; and he 
brought me the works of Basedow, a present 
from the author.--I was agreeably surprized, 
a German philosopher had considerably fa- 
cilitated my design. For he had extended 
the plan of the Preceptor to the general cir- 
cle of the sciences ; and endeavored to adapt 
the whole to the situation or capacities of 
children. I have understood in conversation, 
with German literati, that Mr. Basedow dis- 
covered uncommon resolution as well as ta- 
lents, in attempting to reform the customs 
of his country: having conceived the de- 
sign, he pursued it with so much inatten- 
tion to circumstances, that parts of the work 
were compleated in prison. The grandeur 
of the undertaking in circumstances 80 un- 
fortunate, drew the attention of the Prince 
of Anhalt Dessau ; he was set at liberty; 
artists furnished him with designs; printers 
offered assistance; and the protection of the 
Prince enabled him to open the largest and 
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one of his objects to learn means of giving 
effect to the institution; but he was astonish- 


ed to find. the laws of England more liberal 


than its customs; and dropped the intention 


of conferring here with persons of reputa- 


tion abroad, as they were not countenanced 
by the government of the country. The 
school drew pupils from every part of Ger- 
many; from Russia, Prussia, Poland, and 
Hungary; and acquired a splendid reputa- 
tion. What its present state may be, I know 
not. Basedow retired to learned indolence, 
in the university of Leipsic; and it is pro- 
bable the institution suffered by his absence. 
It has been my intention to revise and suit 
his works correctly to the scientific order . 


pointed out by Lord Bacon, to the general 


state of English literature, or the genius 
and circumstances of English children; and 
to open an institution on a similar plan: but 
my leisure, health, and life, are not likely to 
admit of such an undertaking. 

On the success of the school in Anhalt Des- 
sau, the eyes of the literati of Europe were 
directed to England, as the only soil where 
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kity: and so strong was the general per- 

suasion, the English would adopt or im- 
prove the idea of Basedow, that, on my 
slightly mentioning an inclination of the 
kind, it was conveyed abrœad, or announ- 
ced in the literary journals and reviews of 


2 9 as a decided and fixed resolution. 


1 have already hinted, an unexpected 
event in my family, put it out of my power 
to pursus this or any other intention, respect - 
ing the education of children; that I turned 
my thoughts to the studies of youth; and 
the methods of conducting them, may be the 
subjects of another course. 

I take my leave of you, for this season, 
with only requesting you to recollet—what« 
ever problematic opinions I may have ad- 
vanced; whatever errors I may have com- 
mitted in deductions from experience or 
facts, -I have uniformly held these objects be- 
fore you, that a personal attention and care 
of your children, are not only duties, but they 
occasion all those attachments, affections, and 
Pleasures, which are the 3 
in n the ————_— of human ng 
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